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MIDSUMMER. 


Where meadow-lilies in the grasses toss, 
Met by the undulant zephyr passing by, 
Close to a deep, cool copse where rocks and 

moss 

With leafy vines in wild profusion lie, 

I sit and watch the gurgling brook defy 
The torrid heat, with murmurs of cool sound, 
No longer city-tired; for I have found 

Surecease from the turmoil of trampled 

streets, 

Among sweet nooks and dryad-formed re- 

treats, 

Where some shy flower, filling a hidden 
place, 

Lifts up its smiling, heavenly -patterned 
face. 


Here from the sordid world to sit apart, 
And breathe rich scents whose sweetness 
cannot pall; 
To note a distant bird-song’s tremulous 
fall 
And greet the squirrel, strong in pulse and 
heart, 
Is more than jubilee or carnival. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our request for a ‘Housework Sym- 
posium,” brings, this week, two excellent 
responses by women who have largely 
solved the domestic problem for them- 
selves. Both, however, are exceptionally 
cireumstanced. Our Iowa friend also 
speaks to the point. Let us hear from 
women of large families and limited 
means. 








The steamship Clinton has been placed 
at the disposal of Miss Clara Barton, of 
the Red Cross Society, and will be loaded 
at once to go to Havana before the end of 
this week, to assist in relieving distress 
there. 





At Savannah, Ga., Aug. 23, Mrs. W. W. 
Gordon, wife of General Gordon of the 
Seventh Army Corps, arrived late in the 
evening from Jacksonville. Just as the 
train was about to leave Jacksonville a 
Fernandina train arrived, and some sick 
soldiers were crowded into the Pullman 
cars. There was no surgeon with the 
soldiers, and no nurses had been sent 
along. If nourishment had been provided, 
it had been exhausted. The men were 
weak, and some of them nearly famished. 
Mrs. Gordon obtained from the buffet the 
entire supply of milk, brandy, and ice, 
and set about to revive the prostrated sol- 
diers. One man died soon after the train 
started. Another was delirious from 
fever, and a third in the last stages of 
typhoid, developed severe hemorrhages. 
A physician on the train was summoned, 





and civilian passengers gave up their 
places in the sleeping cars to the soldiers. 


Mrs. Gordon continued her work, supply- 
ing the invalids with milk punch and 
iced milk, and many of them revived. 
The men belonged to Co, C, 157th Ind. 
inf., and were in charge of Capt. D. Salis- 
bury, who did everything in his power to 
aid them. But while the medical depart. 
ment of the army fails to provide for our 
suffering soldiers, American women like 
Mrs. Gordon come to their rescue. 





The official statement forwarded by 
Gen. Calixto Garcia to the Cuban junta 
in New York, giving a detailed account of 
the operations of the Cuban army under 
his command in the siege of Santiago, is 
a document creditable to himself, to his 
soldiers, and to the cause of Cuban inde- 
pendence, It is not easy to understand 
how anybody who has, for whatever rea- 
son, adopted the practice recently become 
fashionable in certain quarters of sneering 
at the Cuban patriots, can read this report 
without experiencing a flush of shame. 
General Garcia tells his story with a 
straightforward modesty and simplicity 
that are of themselves marks of the 
brave soldier he has so often proved him- 
self to be. 





=—o 


Mr. A. R. Spoffurd, for thirty-five years 
Librarian of Congress, has prepared a 
library of choice literature, the result of 
many years of literary labor and an ex- 
penditure of over half a million dollars. 
At the suggestion of many friends that a 
few sets be placed in every locality at the 
initial price, Mr. Spofford will take pleas- 
ure in submitting to our readers on appli- 
cation, sample pages and will give them 
full particulars. His office is 621 Seventh 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








« 
The Daughters of Liberty met in Na- 


tional Council at Providence, R. I., on the 
23d inst. About 100 delegates were 
present representing most of the States 
and Territories. During the year $65,157 
have been distributed by the subordinate 
councils in benefits and relief. 





MISS BARTON’S RELIEF WORK. 


The N. Y. Tribune of Aug. 20, publishes 
extracts from a personal letter written 
from Santiago, Aug. 5, by» Miss Clara 
Barton to her brother, Stephen E. Barton, 
which show some of the difficulties en- 
countered by the Red Cross workers. 

Miss Barton says the mules sent to her 
have all arrived, and are in good condi- 
tion. She regrets, however, that they 
were not available at Siboney, and says 
they would “almost have saved the 
army.” ‘They are not needed where she 
now is, but she thinks that they will soon 
be useful. The ambulances sent her are 
under the other goods in the Port Victor, 
Miss Barton says, and the captain had 
just told her it was quite possible that he 
would get an order to take his entire 
cargo back to New York. If he did he 
would probably have to take her supplies 
with him, as there was altogether ‘too 
much stuff here.”’ 

“It is literally impossible to get anything 
like water transportation here for two 
reasons,” the letter proceeds. ‘One is 
its great scarcity and another the unac- 
commodating spirit of some officials who 
have charge. General Shafter has been 
most obliging, and General Wood is kind- 
ness itself, but neither of them have con- 
trol over the little matter of shipping that 
would be of benefit to us. It is barely pos- 
sible that I may get hold of an English 
boat which was seized here, and which 
they would like me to get.” 

The Morse, Miss Barton writes, had a 
“beautiful cargo of ice,” but it was some- 
thing of a problem to dispose of it, since 
Santiago has no ice-house. She offered it 
to Generals Shafter and Wood if they 
would dispose of it, but they were unable 
to do better than she, and then she offered 
it to the transports. These helped them- 
selves ‘tin what seemed a heavenly way.” 
All were profoundly grateful to the Red 
Cross for the ice, knowing it was that 
society’s gift. The shipment from Aux- 
iliary No. 22 arrived on the Olivette. It was 
marked “American National Red Cross,” 
and when it was being unloaded some of 
her men asked about it. ‘They were 
roughly told, Miss Barton says, “that 
it was none of theirs.” . 

“It is very proper for them to dispose 
of anything they choose,” proceeds Miss 
Barton, “but a little confusing for us to 
see our own supplies, with our mark upon 
them, handed about before our eyes, and 
with nothing to say. Of course, under 
these conditions we have no control over 
that here. I do not wish to have control 
of anything excepting the little Cuban 
relief that I came to manage. I would be 
glad of an opportunity to distribute that 
where it is designed to go, but it is not 
possible without something that floats on 
the water to take it. I am willing and 
prayerfully glad to put the days of my 
life into the work which our good Presi- 





dent conceived, if it can be done to advan- 
tage.”’ 

There were only a few nurses with Miss 
Barton on August 5, according to the 
letter. They were under charge of Miss 
Wheeler, a daughter of the General and ‘‘a 
very charming young lady, admirably 
adapted to her position.” 

Miss Barton adds that “three or four of 
General Sternberg’s nurses have strayed 
in here; one has been discharged as being 
highly improper; another is under discus- 
sion, but | have never comeincontact with 
them at all.’’ She goes on to say that she 
has taken a large house at a rental of $50, 
and $25 a month for the furniture, for the 
nurses, and that they are working very 
hard. She believes that more nurses can 
be used to advantage 

“The supplies that we have hére, being 
so much beyond the needs of the people, 
will be not only burdensome, but objec- 
tionable,’’ the letter continues, ‘and 
should be taken away. It seems to me 
that the matter might be made known to 
the President himself, and that, if not an 
order, some power be given to some 
one to give an order that some privilege 
be given to us to name what we need, and 
see that somebody on the face of the 
earth carries it out. The Government is 
at this moment seizing everything for the 
transportation of troops homeward; still 
that does not warrant all the arbitrary 
action that takes place.” 

In the letter Miss Barton also says that 
it is absolutely necessary for her to ob- 
tain a boat, and adds that if it was neces- 
sary six months ago fur relief work in 
Cuba, “it is doubly necessary now. Not 
only are the Cubans starved themselves, 
but they have been made to wait the 
starvation of the Spanish as well. For 
those that are left alive the need must be 
terrible. 

“If our good President still feels an in- 
terest in the work of Cuban relief,’’ Miss 
Barton continues, ‘‘and would still like to 
sce it continued, that is the only way, after 
oll these months of experience, that my 
judgment would point. Again, it seems 
to me, that somewhere in the United 
States of America some man or some 
body of men might be found who own a 
fair kind of a boat, of suitable size, who 
would be willing to charter it at some- 
thing like the old rates, simply paying 
their expenses, and not making a fortune. 
This boat, with suitable other boats for 
taking on a quantity of supplies, and con- 
veying them to some needed point, would 
enable us to carry on effectually the work 
we came to do, and reach in time, I trust, 
the distressed points of this unhappy 
island. If this plan does not accord with 
the idea of the President and Judge Day, 
or yourselves, and you would rather clese 
the work, then please tell me some way 
by which I can get out of Santiago the 
supplies that are here, which could not 
be left with the people, which would not 
be accepted by the town, which we could 
not well store here, and which we see no 
way of disposing of. 

“T know that a continuation of the 
Cuban relief work will always be a saving 
historical clause in the future story of 
the inhumanities of this hasty war. If 
the Government (by that I mean the 
President and his secretaries) desires the 
continuance of the work, it only needs 
the suitable ship and boats and the re- 
quest to us that it be done--if your funds 
are not abundant. I believe a few para- 
graphs from this source a mere sugges- 
tion would make it so. Perhaps it would 
be only fair to lay this matter before the 
President and take his decision.”’ 

A dispatch from Miss Barton to Stephen 
E. Barton says: 

Replying to your cable dispatch of the 
15th, was informed only last night that the 
President had provided transportation for 
our supplies. Could not answer you 
sooner. Slow discharging of the schooner 
Morse is most providential, and of great- 
est value to thousands. She will take the 
Port Victor’s cargo as soon as possible; 
will be some delay in loading, as Govern- 
ment supplies on top of ours are not 
likely to be unloaded. Baracoa, Sagua de 
Tanamo, beef supply by transports. 
Gibara will be supplied when we havea 
chance. Small fruiter asks $2,000 to take 
cargo there. Am shipping to-day sup- 
plies for ten thousand to San Luis by rail; 
these will be distributed by pack mules, 
in a radius of forty or fifty miles. Will 
neglect no points reasonably reached.” 

The following dispatch, dated the 19th, 
was received from Miss Barton: 

Secretary Alger telegraphs that the 
Government sends me 2,000 tons of sup- 
plies to Havana, as soon as they can be 
loaded at Fort Tampa. Shall leave here 
on Saturday on Government transport, 
taking all mules and greater part of staff 
with me. Have asked Secretary Alger 
for ten wagons and harness; I take but 
small part of vur supplies with me. Sup- 
plies here can soon be distributed to 
coast towns on regular liners.”’ 

In another dispatch Miss Barton briefly 
outlined her plans and those of the Gov- 
ernment, and concluded as follows: 

Have completed my work at this end 
of the island for the present, and am now 
preparing to start for Havana. The Presi- 
dent has provided for transportation. 
My judgment is confirmed and plans ap- 
proved by experienced civil and military 
men, who have the best interests of our 
Government and humanity at heart. 











WAR AND IMPERIALISM FATAL TO 
SELF.GOVERNMENT. 


At the annual meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union, at Mystic, Conn., Aug. 25, 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, of Boston, 
spoke as follows: 


It was my privilege, three years ago, to 
address this Assuciation on **The Things 
That Make for Peace.” At that time the 
idea of a foreign war was as remote as the 
Philippines. The nation was busily en- 
gaged in the hopeful and salutary process 
of self-examination and reform. The 
growing evils and demoralization of the 
body politic, promising future internal 
rupture and strife, were ominous to 
thoughtful minds. ‘The standaid of civic 
virtue, especially in municipal and State 
affairs, was lamentably low. The politi- 
cal machine in the hands of corrupt man- 
agers, dominated the great States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and defied the 
moral sentiment of the people. Even in 
New England, where a naturally higher 
level might be expected, the same fact in 
a moditied form existed. 

In business a parallel demoralization 
was manifest. Rich and greedy syndi- 
cates successfully pushed their schemes 
of monopoly and plunder. Labor showed 
its unrest by constant protest and strikes. 
In a land of illimitable natural opportu- 
nity was seen the anomaly of unemployed 
men and women vainly seeking to earn a 
scanty subsistence. Special classes were 
agitating for permission still further to 
tax their fellow citizens for personal bene- 
tit, and the Dingley tariff bill was in 
process of incubation, to be warmed into 
life by the new administration whose elec- 
tiou was expected in the year to come, 

The national finances were disordered, 
the expenditure of government steadily 
exceeded its receipts, notwithstanding the 
heavy burdens so unjustly distributed as 
to press with multiplied weight upon the 
laboring masses. A swollen pension list, 
largely fraudulent in its make-up, a 
monument of unblushing mendicancy and 
legal chicanery, matched in amount the 
current annual cost of great foreign mili- 
tary establishments. In places of legisla- 
tive honor where, for the safety of repub- 
lican government, the wise and pure 
should fill the representative seats, men 
of clouded reputation, ignorant of eco- 
nomic laws, abounded in State and nation. 

The United States Senate especially in- 
curred the indignation and distrust of the 
helpless people who saw the undemocratic 
spectacle of the mining camp of Nevada 
offsetting the influence of New York 
State, one of whose moderate cities would 
swallow without indigestion the entire 
population of the former. 

In the South the negro problem agitated 
and shocked the country by merciless 
lynchings of suspected colored men, ex- 
posing to the eyes of the civilized world a 
barbarism worthy of Turkey or Dahomey. 
In the North, for party reasons, an active 
effort was in process to close the hitherto 
open door of the republic to unfortunate 
aliens, reversing the humane and bene- 
ticial policy to which the United States so 
largely owes its material prosperity and 
greatness. 

The symptoms and developments, only 
partially enumerated, had filled reflective 
minds with apprehension, while the dis- 
cussion and exposure of these crying 
wrongs by the press and on the platform 
were creating a public sentiment menac- 
ing to monopolies and profligate political 
ambitions. The nation was diligently 
and profitably studying its ill condition 
and possible remedies. 

By a strange fatuity, the one man who 
stood for the reformed and reforming 
public spirit, embodying in himself the 


‘highest public probity, unswerving cour- 


age and regenerating influence, the then 
President of the United States, by a fatal 
stroke played directly into the hands of 
his enemies, the spoilsmen whom it was 
his glory to combat. In an evil hour, by 
a single act, he more than nullified his 
previous incomparable service. 

The baneful Venezuela message assured 
the eclipse of Cleveland’s high-minded 
policy and the speedy downfall of his 
party. It filled the hearts of the half- 
terrified evil-doers with fresh courage, 
and the souls of the faithful with dismay ; 
the strength departed from the Democratic 
ranks, and into its place crept unscrupu- 
lous issues with empty leaders which the 
country promptly repudiated. 

But the hysterical response to the mes- 
sage was a revelation to the country of its 
own unsuspected and latent savagery. 
From one end of the land to the other 
went up the how! of war. The indecent 
haste of a hostile Congress to endorse this 
colossal mistake of a hated administra- 
tion, with an intuitive perception of the 
latter’s suicide, will furnish a pregnant 
page for the future historian. The out- 
burst alse revealed to the spoilsmen and 
bosses whose iron rule was threatened, 
the talisman of safety. They saw that at 
the scent of war, victims and reformers 
alike could be drawn off the hot trail 
which led to the tiger’s den. 

The forbearance of England, the sober 
second thought of our own people, and 
the exposure of the foundling so skil- 
fully substituted for the real Monroe doc- 
trine, happily allayed for the time a con- 
flict beside which our present war with a 
decayed and helpless nation would have 

(Continued on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mks. FREDERICK DovuG.ass is to discuss 
the convict system in the South. 

Cons PERRINE is secretary of the board 
of examiners for the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT is the author of an 
article on Siena in the Living Age for 
August 13. It is a charming piece of 
description. 

Miss FrANcEs W, LEITER, W. C. T. U. 
National Superintendent Physical Culture 
Department, addressed tte Christian En- 
deavor Convention of Ohio on ‘The Gos- 
pel of Sound Bodies.” Thirteen bundred 
delegates were in attendance. 

Mrs, THACKARA, General Sherman's 
daughter, who resides in Havre, France, 
her husband having been made the Amer- 
ican consul at that post, writes that she 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Havre Society for the 
Protection of Animals. The members of 
the board are chiefly men, there being 
only two women besides Mrs. Thackara. 

Mrs. Grace RicHARTS WoopWARD, 
who sang by request of President Dole 
the first American song in Hawaii, ‘‘Co- 
lumbia the Gem of the Ocean,” after the 
news of annexation reached the island, 
was graduated from Drew Seminary for 
Young Women, Carmel, N. Y., in June, 
1890, and received at the commencement 
exerci ses the prize for the greatest prog- 
ress made during the year in vocal music. 

THE CounrTEss of CASTELLANE, former- 
ly Anna Gould, is so disgusted with the 
conventional French marriage, wherein 
the bride, no matter how humble, must 
bring a dower to her husband, that she 
has organized a society for promoting 
matrimony among the lower classes with- 
out any such obligation. She realizes the 
amount of prejudice and the weight of 
custom she will have to overcome, and is 
credited with saying that if necessary, in 
meritorious cases, she will furnish the 
dowry herself. 

Mrs. AbicAi. Foorr Loomis, of East 
Hampton, Conn., who is said to be the 
oldest true daughter of the American Rev- 
olution, is just 100 years old. She is in 
fine health. She was born in Westchester, 
Conn., and her life embraces the term of 
every president of the United States. She 
has woollens, linen, ane spreads which she 
made with her mother’s help before the 
war of 1812. In 1882 her husband, Alfred 
Loomis, died. Their golden wedding had 
been celebrated six years before. Mrs. 
Loomis spends much of her time in knit- 
ting. She uses glasses occasionally, but 
does not find them necessary. 

Mrs. ANNA KLINE RICKERT is at the 
head of a stock company which is build. 
ing the Stockton aud Tuolumne railroad, 
or ‘‘woman’s road,’ as it is popularly 
known. Associated with her as directors 
in the company are Mrs. Sally M. Green, 
Mrs E. T. Gould, Maggie Downing Brain- 
ard, and Hannah Luella Lane. This road 
is to be sixty miles long, running from 
Stockton to Summersville, in Tuolumne 
county, Cal., through a rich mining region. 
Nineteen miles of grading have already 
been completed. An issue of $1,000,000 of 
bonds to run for forty years, at six per 
cent. interest, was decided upon recently. 

Miss DororHy PHINNEY, a Red Cross 
nurse who died recently at the Chicka- 
mauga Park Hospital, is the first woman 
to lose her life in the service of this war. 
Miss Phinney came from Richibucto, 
N. B., to study in the General Hospital 
Training School at Lowell, Mass., where 
she graduated last year. After leaving 
Lowell, Miss Phinney continued her 
studies in the Maternity Hospital, New 
York City. When she volunteered as one 
of the first Red Cross nurses, she had been 
head nurse for eight months in one of the 
wards of Kings County Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The staff at this institution 
will feel her loss severely. 

Miss Mary E, DunHAM, of Philadelphia, 
while at Chautauqua, spends her mornings 
teaching “little mothers” how to dress 
their dollies and how to use their fingers 
nimbly and quickly. First the little maids 
from five to eight years old, are taught 
how to dress their doll babies, aud then 
how to make the garments. All the work 
is done by dril', ani they sing in chorus as 
their fingers fly. They look, indeed, like 
‘little mothers” as they sit with their 
workboxes at their sides and their little 
heads bent earnestly over their task. 
They begin the garment-making by work 
on paper patterns, and from that they 
proceed to the cutting and sewing of the 
diminutive petticoats and gowns. 
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WAR AND IMPERIALISM FATAL TO 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Continued from First Page.) 
been a struggle of the Titaus. The war 
spirit, however, was not s0 easily 


quenched, but was nursed carefully for 
the next occasion. 

With such conditions the occasion was 
bound tocome. The new administration, 
disregarding its solemn promise to put 
foremost the honest money issue upon 
which it had climbed into power, spent 
its first year in enacting the Dingley tariff, 
productive of great fortunes to a few, 
impotent to increase the revenues of the 
government. 

The deticit grew in a manner to threaten 
the dominant party. The good times 
promised failed to materialize; the time 
came to touch the spring of war and 
Cuba furnished the excuse. The children 
of Hamelin town followed the pied piper 
to destruction no more eagerly than did 
the inflammable people of this country 
follow the piping of the Jingoes. The 
pay of the piper, now that the tune has 
been played, will give rise to sober 
thought hereafter. 

The late war with Spain was worked up 
with the unspontaneity of a labored 
drama. It was not called for by the peo- 
ple, was earnestly opposed by disinter- 
ested thinkers who had the public ear, 
and the aversion of the evidently sincere 
President and Secretary of the Navy gave 
hopes of a peaceful settlement. 

A remarkable series of fortuitous events 
strengthened the hands of the yellow 
journals and the Jingoes in Congress, be- 
ginning with the theft of the Spanish 
minister's private letter from the mails 
for publication, the still unexplained ex- 
plosion which destroyed the Maine, and 
the carefully worked up speech of Sen- 
ator Proctor, ostensibly in behalf of the 
starving reconcentrados who were svon to 
rue the Senator's friendship. All contrib- 
uted to fire the heart of the nation and 
force the unprepared administration to 
instant war. : 

Like the Franco-Prussian War, initiated 
by a falsehood, our hostilities with Spain 
were hurried regardless of truth or na- 
tional honor. In the light of to-day’s 
knowledge of the Cuban insurrection and 
the real character of the insurgents, of 
the eagerness of Spain to avoid fighting 
by generous coneessions, of the brutal and 
blind declaration of war by Congress re- 
gardiess of preparation or season, the 
verdict of history must pronounce the 
inception of the struggle to be without 
justification ‘ 

[t is the fashion to deprecate war in 
time of peace. Then the church dwells 
on the Beatitudes and especially blesses 
the peacemakers. The moralist quotes 
with approval General Sherman’s dictum 
that ‘War is Hell,” and Lowell's asser- 
tion that it is ‘‘murder.”” The economist 
demonstrates its wastefulness and the 
consequent increase of tax burdens, while 
the sociologist explains the direct relation 
between militarism and the poverty of 
the masses. 

But the conspirators prevail. The reck- 
less and noisy minority gains control of 
congressmen by arts destructive to popu- 
lar government, with no appeal to the 
suffrages of the people on a subject of 
gravest moment to the republic. The 
shock of arms is precipitated, and patriot- 
ism and the flag invoked to enforce sup- 
port of the iniquity. 

The game succeeds. The ministers of 
the church, with few exceptions, who 
zealously begged the President to avert 
war, experience a new baptism and pro- 
claim the conflict a holy one. 

“Tn religion 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament!” 


The moralist discovers and enlarges 
upon the ethics of war, however silent 
he may be on the ethics of hell, which 
he so recently declared a synonym. It 
ceases to be murder when it carries the 
endorsing letters U.S. A. 

The economist can be pliant too. He 
now figures how small per capita the 
added burdens will be and magnifies the 
wealth and financial ability of seventy 
millions of Americans. The social stu- 
dent hastens to forget his objects of mis- 
ery in his haste to manufacture new ones 
by the aid of shot and shell. The virtues 
of moral courage are decried and brute 
valor is exalted. 

Then all the hidden atheism of a nation 
is brazenly revealed. An appeal to ab- 
stract principle is responded to with 
denial or ridicule. What is called ‘‘neces- 
sity’’ is held to override the moral law. 
Large and vague expressions become cur- 
rent coin. ‘‘Manifest destiny,’’ ‘‘The logic 
of events,” ‘Our duty to other nations,” 
‘*We must not shirk responsibilities 
laid upon us,”’ ‘“‘The Lord’s will must be 
accepted and we are not justified in declin- 
ing his leading,’’ a mixture of excuses for 
violating the Decalogue and blasphemy 
which vainly attempt to cloak a crime. 
Hypocrisy, the tribute which vice is said 
to pay to virtue, characterizes all these 
hollow pretences of altruism. 

Behold a country that has had its cen- 
tury of dishonor with the Indians and its 
infamy with the negro, prating of its new- 
found duty to swarms of people of whose 
nature and needs it knows nothing! Ad- 
mire the assurance of a people which 
shuts its doors against foreign commerce 
proclaiming the necessity of conquest for 
the sake of trade! Note the anxiety of a 
nation that bars out the Chinese, hurry- 
ing to annex whole populations of Asi- 
atics. Think of a republic which jeal- 
ously warns off foreign nations from the 
American continent, now claiming the 
right to hold dominion in the Philippines 
because Admiral Dewey destroyed a 
Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila. 
What a spectacle is presented by a dem- 
ocracy, perplexed at its own miscarriage 





of self-government, undertaking with 
jaunty contidence to govern hordes of 
people io the tropics, alien in manners, 
traditions and habits to all that Amer- 
icans hold dear! 

To enter upon such a career as vur 
Jingoes picture, we must renounce the 


principles which have made the country | 


great. Imperial rule abroad necessitates 
imperial rule at home. No nation can 
have adjustable ethics, applicable alike to 
freedom and to the government of subju- 
gated races. If it is right to deny suf- 
frage to the governed people in the Sand- 
wich Islands, it will not be long before, 
under the plea of necessity, suffrage in 
the United States will be curtailed and 
the right of the governed to choose their 
representatives denied. Already the Su- 
preme Court, feeling the trend of imperial 
ideas, decides that the crime of Missis- 
sippi in disfranchising its citizens under 
false pretences is constitutional, thus 
disarming the criticism that we are de- 
frauding our new Hawaiian fellow citizens 
of their right to the ballot. 

The war itself has settled no principles. 
They always remain to be settled by rea- 
son. Shooting men never yet converted 
them to right thinking. Our young men 
and the conscripted sons of Spanish 
mothers have been trying to blow each 
other out of existence. We ask, as Car- 
lyle asked, when Englishmen and French- 
men fought, ‘‘Had these men any quar- 
rel?’ and we adopt his reply: ‘Busy as 
the devil is, not the smallest. They lived 
far enough apart; were the entirest 
strangers; nay, in so widea universe there 
was even, unconsciously, by commerce, 
some mutual helpfulness between them. 
How then? Simpleton! Their governors 
had fallen out, and instead of shooting 
one another, had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shovt.”’ 

Let those who hold that the Civil War 
settled the right of the black men in this 
country to equal civil and political liberty, 
test the Southern atmosphere on the race 
question. Indeed, a stranger might infer 
that the South triumphed, so general has 
been the acquiescence of the North in 
the social and political fettering of the 
blacks by the shot-gun and State legisla- 
tion. 

Moreover, the present aggravated ills of 
the country are the direct legacy of the 
Civil War. Without it the protective 
tariff would long since have given way to 
the English system of revenue, towards 
which it was rapidly tending. The green- 
back and silver controversies would 
never have been born. The plutocracy 
which has assumed such alarming propor- 
tions had its genesis in army contracts, 
inflated prices and special privileges so 
easily obtained unnoticed amid the clash 
of arms. 

When one assumes that the Revolution- 
ary and the Civil wars were good ones, 
because certain benefits resulted, the 
question is begged. It is so easy to point 
to the seen and ignore the unseen. Mon- 
cure D. Conway has well said that with- 
out the Revolution this country would 
inevitably have attained full political free- 
dom without bloodshed. To-day, if one 
is asked where the best constitutional 
government exists, where public honor is 
most conspicuous, life securest, and jus- 
tice most certain, the country of George 
the Third suggests itself before that of 
George Washington. 

Nor can human wisdom determine, if 
the sufferings of four million bondmen 
were put in one scale and the curses en- 
tailed by the war which freed them in 
another, which scale would kick the 
beam. By the necessity of the close con- 
tact of the North and South the active 
principles of liberty would have been in 
time sure to eradicate the blot of slavery 
by a natural law, and what is settled by 
reason and conscience, or by economic 
necessity, leaves no devil’s brood behind 
it. “Nothing can be settled that is not 
settled right,” said Charles Sumner, and 
legalized murder makes no fixed solution. 
Always the debate must be reopened. 
“War fails, try peace; put up the useless 
sword,” wrote Whittier, whose words are 
full of light and truth. 

The abolitionists, early imbued with 
the spirit of non-resistance, declared 
throughout their agitation their purpose 
never to encourage the use of carnal 
weapons for the destruction of slavery. 
The power of truth through the spoken 
word, they believed to be more potent 
than all the armies and navies of the 
globe. So Franklin’s sentiment that 
‘there never was a good war or a bad 
peace”’ has lived and will live by reason of 
its essential verity. 

Because, in spite of war, civilization has 
sometimes gone forward on the powder 
cart, as Lowell said, it is no excuse for or 
justification of the drastic means. The 
conflagration of a great city is an appar- 
ent benefit to workmen who are called to 
help in its rebuilding. The fact that the 
regenerated city surpasses the old is still 
no excuse for kindling the fire, although 
there are doubtless many clergymen who 
could find a text for the ethics of incendia- 
rism if the popular sentiment demanded 
it. Good effects are pretty sure to follow 
from the reforms necessitated by a pes- 
tilential scourge, but to glorify the 
cholera or the plague in consequence, as 
we glorify war, would be ridiculous, even 
though the bravery of nurses often ex- 
ceeds the valor of the soldiers. Philo- 
sophically, of course, we have to recog- 
nize that war results from violating the 
moral law, just as disease follows a dis- 
regard of sanitary laws, but obedience to 
the law and not war or disease is the 
single remedy and the price that cannot 
be evaded. 

What influence can an association like 
this have upon the great question of 
peace? In the eyes of the American peo- 
ple, generally, this is an assembly of well- 
meaning but sentimental cranks, a crank 
being a person who is deluded enough to 
think that a principle is of most value 
when its application is needed. The ma- 





jority of mankind pronounce that the 
very time for its absolute suspension. 

Much more respectable is it to have the 
facility of changing front quickly. The 
president of a great university is in evi- 
dence. In time of peace he could affirm 
that ‘‘Jingoism was a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude. It meant bully and brute, and 
was foreign to American policy. Amer- 
ican institutions should teach just the 
opposite doctrine—a doctrine that should 
be taught in the schools, through the 
periodicals and press of the country. We 
did not desire to carry to the people of 
the earth liberty by force of arms, but by 
teaching them the blessings of peace, 
liberty and self-government.’’ When Jin- 
goism prevailed and war began, from the 
same lips came the declaration that ‘the 
educated youth who loves his country 
does not stop to consider for what precise 
cause his country has gone to war,” but 
goes in the spirit ‘‘with which a lover 
casts a rose at the foot of his mistress.” 
No wonder that the thought of Charles 
Sumner was a disturbing one to the 
speaker, and prompted his characteriza- 
tion of that noble address on ‘‘The True 
Grandeur of Nations” an ‘‘fallacious.” - 

In the anxious days preceding the 
declaration of war with Spain, a well- 
known publicist protested that it would be 
“a great mistake,” and that when Spain 
was trying to satisfy us we forced war 
upon her; that while ‘‘we are annexing to 
our body politic an open sore, we are 
making ourselves responsible for a popu- 
lation wholly unfit for the conditions of 
American life.’’ The declaration of war 
came almost before the ink was dry, yet 
the same pen was facile enough to write 
an adjuration that ‘“‘we give support to 
the war, not merely by passive acquies- 
cence, but by throwing our hearts and 
hopes into the struggle—by aiding, endur- 
ing, wishing, praying for the success of 
the United States against Spain.” 

But we, who profess at all times to ab- 
hor war, believing that no change of cir- 
cumstances can ever change the law of 
God, who fail to see why burning words 
of truth on April 20 were not true on 
April 21, because unprincipled dema- 
gogues at Washington consummated a 
nefarious scheme, can take no cogni- 
zance of these extenuating pleas for self- 
stultification. It is asserted that while we 
did not approve the entrance to an evil 
course, once being started on it we are 
bound to pursue it with vigor. This philos- 
ophy is calculated to sap the foundations 
of self-government. Men who assert this 
practically endorse the infamous doctrine, 
“Our country right or wrong.” 

The moralist cannot thus play fast and 
loose with sacred principles. Thouglf 
one protest against and disapprove of a 
proposed robbery, although the plunder 
be promised to charity or foreign mis- 
sions, yet to consent to it because the 
thieves outnumber him, in no way lessens 
his responsibility for the crime. To seek 
exculpation on the ground of previous 
disapproval is to use the reasoning of 
Jesuitism, And for those, who, disbeliev- 
ing in the war, enlisted because govern- 
ment decreed it, Lowell’s Yankee truism 
holds good, 

“Guv'ment ain’t to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you.” 

If party and country were not made 
idols to be worshipped, such treason to 
humanity implied by the current war eth- 
ics would be impossible. What is more 
monstrous than the abnegation of con- 
science because superior numbers oppose 
one’s conviction? To go with the multi- 
tude to do evil is to substitute darkness 
for light. If party demands the sacrifice, 
then party is to be deserted and de- 
nounced, If government enacts statutes 
controverting the higher law of justice, 
disobedience becomes a duty. The 
church which shelters iniquity, or the 
State which decrees injustice, must be 
denounced as false authorities in the 
name of true religion and righteous law. 

“Tf Church and State reply, 
Give Church and State the lie.”’ 


War is incompatible with free govern- 
ment. Itis the handmaid of despotism. 
It necessitates the stifling of free discus- 
sion. The respectable Boston daily, par 
excellence, hastened to declare that he 
who asserted that the country had en- 
tered upon ‘‘an unnecessary and unright- 
eous war is guilty of an infamous crime, 
which has all the guilt of treason,’’ and 
Gen. Schofield, from the Presidio, uttered 
his martial note of warning against free 
speech. The Spaniards are less enemies 
of the United States than these slaves and 
tools. Rebellion to such tyrants is obe- 
dience to God. ‘One soul against the 
flesh of all mankind,” is invulnerable. 

It is true that law-breakers must risk 
the penalty. Itis absurd to disobey and 
expect to evade the consequences. But 
what higher honor can be vouchsafed to 
man than to suffer unjustly for the truth? 
It is the gibbet and the dungeon that 
mark more truly the advance of civiliza- 
tion than the battles that usurp so 
much space in history. The victims and 
martyrs have always been men and wom- 
en who rebelled against established order. 
I live in the hope of sometime seeing in 
Harvard College the portrait of Wendell 
Phillips, in its gallery of worthies, illumi- 
nated with this inscription he once de- 
sired for his epitaph: ‘Infidel and traitor; 
infidel to a church that could be at peace 
in the presence of sin; traitor to a govern- 
ment that was a magnificent conspiracy 
against justice.” How much more valu- 
able the lesson of independence it would 
convey than the ordinary incentives to 
subservience which lead to coveted de- 
grees! 

Independence of thought and action is 
the need of the time. Parties have be- 
come masters instead of tools and must 
be put to their proper use. Governments 
whose sovereign powers are employed to 
curtail individual rights must be taught 
their true place and function. To accom- 
plish this, eternal vigilance and unceasing 


protest at every despotic step is the duty 


of loyalty and patriotism alike. “I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more,” is the motto that every 
freeman, as well as lover, should wear. 

The example of the hero, Van der Ver, 
of Holland, is of inestimable value. 
Tolstoi has preserved it for all time. 
When called to servein the National 
Guard, the young man firmly refused to 
obey. Listen to his reasons: “I fully ap- 
preciate that | may have a heavy accouut 
to settle, that you can punish me, and 
that you will not hesitate to use your full 
power. But that does not frighten me. 
The reasons that have led me to passive 
resistance offer me a sufficient compensa- 
tion for any suffering I may incur... . 
When I was younger, I suffered myself to 
be taught the art of killing; but now I re- 
fuse. Especially do I desire not to have 
to kill at another’s command, for then it 
becomes a murder which the conscience 
condemns, and which has its motive 
neither in personal impulse nor in any 
other cause. Can you show me anything 
more degrading to a human being than the 
accomplishment of such murders or massa- 
cres?” ‘To the argument that it is the 
chief duty of the National Guard to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of civil order, 
he replies: ‘‘I flatly refuse to codperate 
in the maintenance of the existing order, 
which signifies ‘the support accorded to 
the rich against laborers who begin to 
have knowledge of their rights.’ And 
can you suppose for a moment that I 
would take part in the defence of persons 
who, Iam convinced, keep alive the war 
between Capital and Labor; that I will 
fire on laborers who act entirely within 
the limit of their rights? You are not 
so blind as that. It is for these reasons,” 
he concludes, ‘‘but especially because I 
hate recognized murder, that I refuse to 
serve in the National Guard, requesting 
that you send me neither uniform nor 
arms, since it is my firm determination 
not to bear them.”’ It is this spirit that 
the hour demands, 

Now that the formal peace between this 
country and Spain has been practically con- 
summated, it is broadly recognized that 
afar more difficult contest is impending. 
This four months’ military debauch is to 
furnish occasion for years of repentance. 
Nature will cover with green the graves 
of the slain on land; the mangled and 
drowned bodies of those who perished on 
the water will speedily dissolve into the 
material elements of which they were 
composed; but the serious injury done to 
the principles which have guided the re- 
public to greatness will long remain to 
trouble and perplex it. 

With the acceptance of Hawaii from 
the hands of the conspirators who cap- 
tured it by the naval connivance and aid 
of the United States, a new creed must be 
evolved to perpetuate the unjust condi- 
tions there existing. A justification has 
to be found for the diminutive obligarchy 
which controls, without the consent of 
the governed, a people as much entitled 
to self-government as President Dole. 

The denial of suffrage rights to the 
Hawaiians, treating truth as geographi- 
cal, is a betrayal of democracy at home. 
What shall it profit a nation to conquer 
all the islands of the sea if thereby the 
surrender of its own vital principle is 
the price? 

The advocates of the war truly say 
that we have come out of the conflict a 
different nation. Not, however, in the 
nobler sense which they would imply, 
but with that dangerous consciousness of 
brute strength, destructive to the spirit 
and tempting to emulation in paths lead- 
ing to the abyss in which so many prom- 
ising democracies have perished. 

To gain the Hawaiian islands by the 
loss of our belief in ‘a government 
of the peopte, for the people, and by 
the people,’ is a costly exchange. To 
obtain Cuba and Porto Rico at the ex- 
pense of an increased standing army and 
navy is to pay a deadly price. To sur- 
render the Monroe doctrine for the Phil- 
ippines is to demonstrate that something 
more than the Spanish squadron went 
down under Dewey’s guns at Manila. 
The old chart and compass which have 
served so well to keep the country clear 
of the rocks and shoals of international 
greed will be of little use on this new 
voyage of imperialism. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and Low- 
ell’s classic defence of democracy must 
be suppressed at Honolulu because they 
are dangerous utterances under a des- 
potic obligarchy. Every politician hence- 
forth must keep two sets of principles, 
one for home, the other for colonial con- 
sumption, and speak with double tongue. 

Hardly a single current reform move- 
ment has escaped injury from the war. 
The women who rebel against taxation 
without representation will have a diffi- 
cult task to prove that they are entitled 
to suffrage more than the disfranchised 
masses of the Sandwich Islands. The ad- 
vocates of,the single tax will be met on 
every hand with worse conditions and 
multiplied taxes, the direct legacy of the 
late war, to which so many of them con- 
sented. Already the land-grabbers are 
organizing to possess the valuable lands 
in the new domains acquired by stealth 
and bloodshed. The civil service re- 
former will find increased obstacles to 
surmount. The spoilsmen are now scent- 
ing the offices to be established. The 
labor unions will have food for contem- 
plation in heavier taxes and a fiercer strug. 
gle for employment. In their revolt 
against injustice, they must reckon with 
soldiers whose only duty is to obey un- 
thinkingly the orders of the powers that 

They have helped enthrone a despo- 
tism by acquiescence, and cannot won- 
der when militarism produces increased 
national poverty and degradation, as it 
has in Italy and Spain. 

England has been held up as an exam- 
ple of success in the foreign extension 
of her empire. Instead, it has been a 





monumental mistake. It is true that in 


her many colonies she has thrown the 
protection of constitutional guvernment 
over the white man, and wisely kept 
open ports for the commerce of the world, 
but for the races she holds in subjugation 
for selfish ends, liberty is a stranger. 
John Morley has pictured the truth in 
these graphic words addressed to his own 
countrymen: 

“First you push on into territories 
where you have no business to be, and, in 
our case, where you had promised you 
would not go; secondly, your intrusion 
provokes resentment, and in these wild 
countries resentment means resistance; 
thirdly, you instantly cry out that the 
people are rebellious, and that their act 
is rebellion; this in spite of your own 
assurance that you have no intention of 
setting up a permanent sovereignty 
over them; fourthly, you send a force to 
stamp out the rebellion; and fifthly, hav- 
ing spread bloodshed, confusion, and 
anarchy, you declare, with hands up- 
lifted to the heavens, that moral reasons 
force you to stay, for if you were to 
leave, this territory would be left in a 
condition which no civilized power could 
contemplate with equanimity or with 
composure. These are the five stages of 
the Forward Rake’s Progress.” 

Iam a lover ef the English people, and 
proud of their real progress in morals 
and philanthropy, but I distrust and fear 
every honeyed word now used to lure the 
United States from its right policy of 
non-interference with old-world quarrels. 
India has no love for its oppressor, and 
its volcanic condition is the nightmare 
which disturbs the sleep of English 
statesmen when Russia pushes its re- 
morseless extension in the direction of 
British Indian domain. Behind the diplo- 
matic duel with Russia is India, and in 
the threatening clash of arms, no wonder 
that the lion wants the eagle’s help. It 
will be a foolish bird to lend itself as 
such an ally. 

Anglo-Saxon civilization has a rhetor- 
ical sound, but fine words cannot hide its 
barbaric record. In this country it has 
sheltered negro slavery, robbed and mur- 
dered the Indian, and committed atroc- 
ities against the Chinamen. In England 
wherever commerce has obtained footing 
among alien nations by the sword, An- 
glo-Saxon civilization has meant, 


“Shoddy and ‘loaded’ cottons, 
And beer and Bibles and rum.” 


Rudyard Kipling asks, ‘‘Where is the flag 
of England?” and answers it proudly in 
heroic verse. The London Truth, with 
more verity if with less poetry, answers 
it in kind: 


‘‘Where is the flag of England? 
Seek the lands where the natives rot: 
Where decay and assured extinction 
Must soon be the people’s lot; 
Go search for the once glad islands, 
Where disease and death are rife, 
And the greed of a callous commerce 
Now battens on human life!’’ 


Are we to repeat these infamies in the 
abused name of civilization? Our nobler 
part is self-purgation and freedom. Em- 
erson voices it: 

‘‘Be just at home; then write your scrol! 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 
A ferry of the free.’’ 


To be the land of refuge for all hunted and 
down-trodden peoples isa glory exceeding 
all conquest and extension of empire. To 
emancipate our great continent from 
land monopoly, recognizing the right of 
all mankind to the use of the earth, and 
to declare absolute free trade with all 
nations, would lay the basis of a civiliza- 
tion which no narrow prefix of Anglo- 
Saxon could describe. It would include 
the human race. 

If my strain has seemed too sombre, it 
is not because I despair of the republic; 
but with the example of previous repub- 
lics, wrecked on this rock of foreign 
empire, how can we be hopeful if the 
present course is shaped by the approval 
of the people? 

I do not believe that the case is under- 
stood. Often in the recollection of the 
preserit generation, when dangers were 
imminent, and escape seemed impossible, 
the plain people, though liable to be mis- 
taken,and slow to appreciate the situation, 
have at the last averted the catastrophe. 
Our appeal therefore is to them. Instead 
of acquiescing in the suppression of vital 
principles as is now urged, we must assert 
and reiterate them with uncompromising 
distinctness, 

The Declaration of Independence is not 
a glittering generality. Lincolnand Low- 
ell, and not the politicians who usurp the 
public gaze, are the true prophets of 
democracy. The nation must be held to 
its solemn promise to give self-govern- 
ment to Cuba, and we must insist upon 
the same in Porto Rico and Hawaii. Re- 
garding the Philippines, as long as the 
expression of opinion can have weight in 
determining the national policy, let us 
protest against their retention in any 
form. Considering our distinct failures 
with subject races within our own bor- 
ders, to annex millions of half-civilized 
and savage Pacific Islanders indicates a 
madness inviting destruction. Republics 
are unfitted by their principles for hold- 
ing colonies in practical slavery, no mat- 
ter how benevolent the intention may be. 
Hands off the dangerous Philippines! 

Spain might well celebrate with genu- 
ine gratitude her deliverance from these 
distant and accursed possessions wherein 
her vast treasure has been squandered, 
and thousands of her youth have found a 
graveyard. Hereafter the burden upon 
the backs of her poor will grow lighter, 
and mothers will weep less when the man- 
child is born, 

In conclusion I wish again to empha- 
size the duty of peace men to make con- 
science paramount to law or party. We 


have too long been in fetters to the fetich 
of patriotism, not unnaturally, because in 
the Civil War patriotism was on the side 





of truth and liberty. But as an unreason- 
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ing sentiment nothing can be more per- 
nicious or more calculated to enslave the 
mind, I think that Tolstoi does not ex- 
aggerate when he affirms that ‘patriotism 
produces only lies, violence, murder.” 

I thrill with enthusiastic reverence at 
Renan’s noble declaration. After the de- 
structive invasion of his country and the 
burning of his own house by the Prussian 
soldiers, his companions were hot with 
sentiments of revenge. ‘‘No vengeance!”’ 
cried the great writer, “Perish France, 
rather! Perish the idea of country! 
Higher still the kingdom of duty and 
reason!” 

When men can bring themselves to that 
ideal position, even though they be few in 
number, the knell of armies and battles is 
sounded. The universal conscience to- 
day condemns war, and every individual 
revolt against it, like Van de Ver’s, will 
be, as Tolstoi says, like the drop of water 
trickling through a dyke, the removal of 
one brick from an immense edifice or the 
undoing of a knot in the strongest net. 
The destruction of the dyke, the edifice 
and the net will have begun. 

‘*The refusal (to serve as a soldier) will 
be followed by an increasing number of 
refusals,” says the great Russian non- 
resistant. ‘And when there have been 
enough, suddenly the very men (and they 
are legion), the very men who yesterday 
still said that we cannot live without war, 
will declare that they have for a long time 
been proclaiming its stupidity and im- 
morality, and that they advise everybody 
to follow the example of Van de Ver. 
And of war and armies, as they actually 
exist to-day, only the memory will re- 
main. This time is at hand.” 





WOMEN AND ADVERTISING. 


Two women met on a crowded street 
corner. 

**What are you doing now?” asked the 
prosperous one. 

‘Looking for a job,” replied the other; 
and, although she laughed, discourage- 
ment was loading her heart. 

‘‘Why don’t you try advertising? That’s 
what I’m doing.” 

“I will if you will tell me how.” 

“Go directly to a magazine and beard 
the lion in his den. Tell the business 
manager you wish to solicit advertise- 
ments fur his magazine, and do your best 
to impress him with your ability. If you 
persuade him against his will, he will say 
to himself: ‘That is a bright woman; if 
she can persuade me she can persuade 
others.’ ” 

The woman “looking for a job” did as her 
friend suggested, and applied to the mana- 
ger of acertain monthly magazine. She was 
given the names of two firms to visit, and, 
equipped with statistics as to the circula- 
tion of the magazine and its rates, she 
started on her errand. She returned 
with an order from both firms, which so 
pleased her employer that she was put on 
a salary of $12 a week. 

After a time her employer remunerated 
her on a percentage instead of by a fixed 
salary. This,of course,made her ambitious 
to earn as much as possible, and, by con- 
centrating all her powers of argument 
and persuasion, she succeeded in earning 
$115 the first month. Sometimes men 
were crusty and repellent, sometimes 
over suave, and in various ways they tried 
to make bargains too favorable to them- 
selves; but the agent soon learned to 
stand her ground. She is now earning 
$5,000 a year, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, according to the fluctuations of 
trade. 

This is not a fictitious case. Advertis- 
ing, as a field of occupation for women, 
offers many opportunities, but it is not a 
business that may be entered by a woman 
of slow wit or indolent habit, for it 
throws her into contact with shrewd men 
of business who are intolerant of inferior 
capability. The business, in its several 
branches, is successfully carried on by 
girls and older women, and is one of the 
few in which there is opportunity for ad- 
vancement, with satisfactory compensa- 
tion. Most occupations for women with- 
out investment limit the salary to a few 
hundred dollars a year, but a clever adver- 
tising agent has made five or six thou- 
sand, 

The easiest way to begin is to attempt 
soliciting on a percentage for magazines, 
which pay from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent on advertisements secured. The 
most successful solicitors are those who 
are fertile in ideas, and can tempt patrons 
with novel suggestions as to the manner 
of wording or illustrating their advertise- 
ments. The work of the solicitor is inter- 
esting and active, and develops consider- 
able assurance, but good health isa requi- 
site, for the work, although not hard, is 
constant, and requires perpetual running 
about from one business house to 
another. Should she be amenable to flat- 
tery, there is danger from that source 
which she must realize and avoid with 
stoicism. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., is a young woman 
who manages the entire advertising of 4 
large department store. She has her 
small private office in the building, where 
she conducts her business. Her position 
is eminently desirable, because the favors 
are asked of her, whereas in the case of a 





solicitor the latter is in the attitude of 
seeking favors from others. To the de- 
partment store come the agents of various 
publications, They are received in the 
little office up-stairs, and the woman 
agent weighs their value and patronizes 
them or not, according to her judgment. 
Within the store she consults with the 
heads of the different departments, to 
learn what specialties they wish to offer 
on bargain sales, or what novelties they 
wish to recommend. In this way she 
gets her material for the adveitisements 
which appear each morning or evening. 

No untrained woman would be able to 
step at once into a position of advertising 
agent fora large concern, but she must 
approach it by gradual preparation, first 
soliciting advertisements for periodicals 
and assisting in the composition of such. 
This will give her not only experience, 
but a valuable acquaintance. 

Publishing houses and large magazines 
have positions open to women. ‘The 
duties are largely to offer attractive sug- 
gestions to advertisers, and thus keep 
them satisfied with their display in that 
periodical. They arrange the advertise- 
ments in the paper, and determine the 
column or page they shall occupy, taking 
into account both the appropriateness to 
the context and the desires of the adver- 
tiser. 

The large advertisers whose signs are 
scattered over our broad land are always 
ready for new ideas, and will pay for 
these according to their cleverness. In 
this way an occasional neat sum can be 
earned by one who has a bright mind. 
The originator must put her ideas in the 
best shape possible and submit them to 
the advertising agent of the concern. 

Not long ago a young woman originated 
an idea suitable for advertising in a de 
partment store. She took it to the store 
of Seigle & Cooper, where it was bought 
for $25. Her business instinct being still 
unsatisfied, she at once flew to a lithog- 
rapher, told him of her sale, and ad- 
vised him to put ina bid for the print- 
ing. Through the promptness with 
which her information was given, he se- 
cured the work, and gave her $10 com- 
mission. 

Among these different branches of the 
advertising business, it would seem that 
many women could find an opportunity 
for self-support.—H. C. Candee in Suce- 
cess. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Easy Lessons IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
By Lilian Cole Bethel. Published by 
the Author. Columbus, Ohio. Price, 
25 cents. 


This excellent manual of facts is an 
evidence of the more intelligent and faith- 
ful attention which will be given to the 
practical details of government when 
women have a recognized legal and polit- 
ical right and duty to perform in their di- 
rection. Here is a book which for the 
first time, in a small compass and in the 
shape of definite questions and answers, 
gives the reader a wealth and variety of 
information which few male voters now 
possess with regard to the government 
under which we live. It is a curious fact 
that Miss Anna Dawes, a remonstrant, 
in her little book, ‘‘How We Are Gov- 
erned,’’ undertakes to teach the voters 
how to vote, and the author of this still 
more useful and practical book does the 
same, adding to this, in the present case, 
suggestions of parliamentary law, and 
pe for women’s clubs, and much mis- 
cellaneous information, such as a list of 
patriotic songs, salient facts in American 
history, etc. 

No book has ever been published which 
would be so useful to officers and mem- 
bers of women’s clubs all over the 
country. The Federation of Clubs could 
not do a better thing than to recommend 
every woman’s club to secure a number 
of copies for the use of its members. 

One thing we regret, viz., that the au- 
thor uses the word “people” and “citi- 
zens”? where she should have said ‘‘male 
citizens.”” One half of our people and 
of our citizens are disfranchised women, 
taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent. Weare not living 
under a republic, but under an aristoc- 
racy of sex. H. B. B. 
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HOOSA 


FitcHBURG RAILROAD 29833 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00. 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. 3 I. enn i, 

For Watertown Braprch, 8.50 A . M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 r. a. nag 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11. - ML; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. os thik Se seed 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50. 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A.M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 
tStop at west Watertown. —a 
Loca] time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket —, Conegeey ee — 
h tickets to all po 
= J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


sale. 
June 6, 1898. 





THERE is more Catarrh in this section 
of the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., is the only constitutional 
cure on the market, It is taken inter- 
nally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and 
testimonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 

[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,’ “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 








HOW LOLLIPOPS HELPED. 

A funny little girl named Lollipops with 
a little red dress, half on and half off, and 
two very small shoes each on the wrong 
foot, stood dancing up and down by a table 
that was only a little lower than her curly 
head. 

‘See, papa,” she said, ‘‘I d’essed all my 
own self, I’m doin’ to help mamma lots 
to-day ’cause she’s so busy.”’ 

Then she pattered out into the kitchen 
where mamma was getting breakfast. A 
pan of milk stood upon the table. 

**What can I do to help, mamma?”’ said 
Lollipops. ‘I'll give the kitty some 
milk.” 

She reached up her little hands to pour 
it. Down it came, a white shower bath, 
over her own head and frock and on the 
clean floor. 

“I didn’t fink it would do dat way,” 
said Lollipops, while her busy mother 
washed and dried her and changed her 
dress. ‘I’m—so—sorry!”’ 

But by the time her pretty pink dress 
was settled and she climbed into the high 
chair, calling for ‘‘pancake-and-cream-and- 
sugar?” the smiles had all come back, and 
she looked like a little pink rose. 

“Now what shall I do to help, mamma?” 
she said again, as she clambered down 
after breakfast. ‘‘I’ll clear the table; 
won't you be ’sprised?”’ 

But she dropped the pile of saucers and 
broke every one of them, and upset the 
pitcher of syrup over the clean table-cloth. 

Then her mother put her upon achair to 
sit still and watch while she washed the 
dishes, But Lollipops climbed from her 
chair on to the flour barrel, which promptly 
tilted her off, and she fell on the sharp rim 
of the milk-pail, and cut such a gash in 
her forehead that the family were fright- 
ened nearly out of their wits. 

An hour and a half of comforting and 
tending, and little Lollipops, with a great 
black patch of court-plaster on her fore- 
head, was ready to help mamma again. 

This time it was making beds. “I'll 
straight it for you, mamma,” she said. 
But she pulled every blanket crooked 
with her little soft hands, and hindered 
far more than she helped. 

“Oh, Lollipops, I'll tell you what will 
help mamma mosat,”’ said the long-suffer- 
ing mother at last. ‘‘Go and clean up 
your plaything box.”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ said Lollipops, gleefully. 
The parlor was all ready for company and 
looked very inviting. 

“T’ll take my box in there,’”’ said the 
small girl. ‘‘Not bover mamma.” She 
dragged in the box, which was just as 
much as she could do, and then, by way 
of arranging it, she poured out every- 
thing on the parlor carpet. 

The marbles rolled everywhere. The 
paper “tickets,” which Lollipops cuts by 
hundreds, flew all over the room, while a 
mixed collection of dolls, blocks, dishes, 
spools and everything else, filled the cen- 
tre of the floor. Just then the puppy 
came frolicking in and helped to spread 
the confusion. In just three minutes that 
neat, orderly parlor was changed into the 
worst-looking room you could imagine. 
Then Lollipops heard the thump of the 
rolling-pin. 

‘‘Mamma’s making pies. Course I must 
help her,’’ she said, and away she ran 
leaving everything where it lay. 

She made some delightful little thimble 
pies, “‘to help mamma,” and spilled a cup- 
ful of flour, and ate raw dough and burned 
her fingers; and it was dinner time before 





mamma had a chance even to think of 
straightening up. Then she washed win- 
dows for “mamma,” and there was an- 
other little wet dress to be changed and 
dried. Then she ran out to the barn “to 
help papa,” and pitched out of the buggy 
into a can of red paint, and her mother, 
seeing her brought in crying, thought she 
was covered with blood, and let her jelly 
burn on the stove while she ran out to 
her. After that she dropped her mamma’s 
ring down the cistern pump, puta silver 
spoon in the slop-pail and upset the jar of 
buckwheat batter. 

Night came at last, and the tired mother 
breathed a sigh of relief as she drew the 
fourth dress down from the plump shoul- 
ders and put on the little white night- 
dress. Lollipops looked like a cherub as 
she put her arms around her mother’s 
neck and cooed. 

“Oh, you de-ar mamma! Hasn't I helped 
you lots to-day?” 

And mamma, the saint, answered: 

“Yes, oh yes!’ I couldn’t get along a 
day without my little girl to help me,””— 
Bertha E. Bush, in Chicago Advance. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘Mary Ann,’’ remarked Mrs. Wickwire, 
“I think if you will takeasweeping glance 
around this parlor, you will see that you 
have given it a very glancing sweep.” — 
Indianapolis Journal. 


“Annual bargain sale now going on. 
Don’t go anywhere else to be cheated,” is 
the rather dubious manner in which a 
New York furniture dealer worded his 
announcement.—Mid Continent. 


The dude was making the girl dead tired 
by his long and vapid talk on the advance- 
ment of women. ‘Don’t you ever wish 
you were a man?” he asked asa kind of 
clincher. ‘No,’’ she responded in the 
sweetest, most womanly way. ‘Do you?” 
— Washington Star. | 


Mr. Figg—What made you so late com- 
ing home from school? Tommy—Teacher 
kep’ me in. “Why?” “It was jist a—a 
misunderstanding.” ‘Well, what sort of 
a misunderstanding?” ‘W’y, I didn’t un- 
derstand my jografy.” 


When Israel Zangwill was asked | by 
Hutchinson, the publisher, to write a 
volume for the ‘‘Zeit-Geist’’ series, he 
wrote back, “I have neither the Zeit nor 
the Geist.”"—Exchan.. == 


President Lincoln once reached Vir- 
ginia, just after one of the famous Vir- 
ginia rainstorms. ‘What dothey mean,” 
he said, ‘‘by calling Virginia disaffected? 
I find it a Clay State way up to the hub.” 
— Exchange. 

And now my tandem bicycle 
To Mabel's door I bring. 
I want a belle upon my wheel, 
And one that I can ring. 
— Detroit Journal. 


“I'd rather be a policeman than a 
burglar,” said Jack. ‘‘Burglars have to 
work nights.” ‘So do policemen,” said 
Bob. “Maybe,” said Jack; ‘‘but they 
have uniforms and brass buttons, and 
burglars haven’t.”’ 


“Well, father,’ exclaimed the prodi- 
gal son, as he made his appearance again 
at the family fireside, ‘‘are you ready to 
kill the fatted calf?” ‘‘No,” replied the 
old man, grimly, “I think I'll let you 
live.” —Eachange. 


An exchange says a gentleman invited 
some friends to dinner; and, as the col- 
ored servant entered the room, he acci- 
dentally dropped a platter which held a 
turkey. ‘My friends,’’ said the gentle- 
man, in a most impressive tone, “never 
in my life have I witnessed an event so 
fraught with disaster in the various na- 
tions of the globe. In this calamity we 
see the downfall of Turkey, the upsetting 
of Greece, the destruction of China, and 
the humiliation of Africa.” 














AN EXPLANATION. 


The reason for the great popularity of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla lies in the fact that 
this medicine positively cures. It is 
America’s Greatest Medicine, and the 
American people have an abiding confi- 
dence in its merits. They buy and take it 
for simple as well as serious ailments, 
confident that it will do them good. 


= =e 

§{Hoon’s PiL.xs cure all liver ills. Mailed 

= 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 





As a health resort nothing better is to 
be found on the American Continent than 
Saratoga. As a fashionable resort it 
stands at the head. As a popular resort 
it is visited by more people in a season 
than any other. Therefore you should go 
there, and the best way to reach itis via 
the Fitchburg Railroad. The Saratoga 
Limited leaves Boston at 9.30 A. M. 


TuRovuGH sleeping cars to Lake Chau- 
tauqua via the Fitchburg Railroad with- 
out change. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice StongE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 

















A woman physician who has a new house de- 
lightfully located on margin of the ocean, will 
receive guests or invalids at $12 to $15 per week. 
Large rooms. Beautiful views of land and sea. 
Address Box 162. Nahant, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


SE. Faelten 
"|  Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Second Regular Session 


Opens Monday, September 12, 1898, 
Thorough and Systematic Training 
in Pianoforte Playing and Teaching. 
Full particulars upon application, 














162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





hauncy-Hall ae 
° 
School... & 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 


Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grade 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMoRE, 
PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, a i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Ss. Healthful location, extensive unds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and fibraries: 
For full CHARLES Dz 


articulars address 
GARMO, vh. 


D. President. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West NEwTon, Mass. 








LEE and SHEPARD’S 


Latest Publications 
tH 


Victor Serenus 


A Story of the Pauline Era. By HENRY Woops, 
12mo, cloth, 510 pp., $1.50. 

The scene is located in that very dramatse 

eriod of the world’s history, the Pauline era, and 

hrough graphic character delineation deals with 
the thought, customs, and rel ious systems of 
that time. 

While the historic framework is carefully pre- 
served, there is a wide range of the fancy and 
imagination in the movement. Love,adventure, 
romance, idealism, and magic are handled in ao- 
= combine entertainment, instruction, and 
profit. 





Hawaii's Story 


By HAWAII'S QUEEN, LILIVOKALANI. 8vo, cloth, 
full gilt and gilt top, 84409 pp., illustrated, $2. 
The work is undoubtedly the most important 

contribution to the History of the Hawaiian Rev- 

olution, and the cause leading up to it, which has 
been presented to the American people, and with 
the treaty of annexation now pending before the 

. 8. Senate, should command the attention of 
the reading and thinking public. 


A History of Our Country 
By Epwarp S. Euiis, A.M. 12mo cloth, 9+478 
pp., illustrated, net, $1.00. 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules 


For Large Assemblies. A Supplement to the 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 
HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Stories of the American Revolution 

By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 12mo, cloth, 8+164 

pp., illustrated, cloth, $1; boards, 30 cents, net. 
The Painter in Oil 


A Complete Treatise on the Principles and Tech- 
nique Necessary to the Painting of Pictures in 
Oil Colors, By DANIEL BURLEIGH PARKHURST, 
12mo, cloth, 144405 pp., illustrated, and con- 
taining colored plates, $i. 


Water-Color Painting 
A Book of Elementary Instruction for Beginners 
and Amateurs. By GRACE BARTON ALLEN. 
12mo, cloth, 250 P: illustrated, and containing 
colored plates, Py 0; 
The Lady of the Violets 
By FRANK WEstT ROLLINS. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 238 pp., $1.00. 
The District School as It Was 


By WARREN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
oy aaa Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, 


Dreams in Homespun 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
es, is beautifully bound, with an artisti 
esigned cover. It contains all the author’s 


latest poems written since the ee of 
“Whifis from Wild Meadows.” Cloth, gilt top. 
boxed, $1.50. 


Her Place in the World 

By AMANDA M. DouGLas. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story of absorbing interest, giving homelike 
ictures of life in a small but growing — 
wn—and one that will be an inspiration an 

help to young women. 

Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows 

A Sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-Days” (or 
“Sirs, Only Seventeen”), By VIRGINIA F. 
TOWNSEND, author of “ yi te ‘an 
Girls,” ‘Mostly Marjorie Day,” etc. Cloth $1.50. 

Queer Janet 

By Grace LE BARON, author of ‘The Rosebud 
Club,” “Little Miss Faith,” “Little Daughter,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The Happy Six 

Being the third volume in The Silver Gate Se- 
ries. By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARP Publishers, Boston, 


MAIL. 
SHORTHAND Rents Sthook Cornion t ¥ 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any pefson who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Council Bluffs, Lowa, beginning 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 19, closing Satur- 
day forenoon, Oct. 23. 1898. All auxiliary 
societies are entitled to be represented in 
the ratio of one delegate for every ten paid- 
up members, or fraction thereof. Presidents 
of district, county or local organizations, or 
their proxies, are ex-officio members of the 
Convention, as are State ofticers and State 
superintendents of departments, and are 
entitled to all the privileges of delegates. 
Other societies in sympathy with our object 
are invited to send fraternal delegates. 

With cheap rates, lodging and breakfast 
free to all delegates, the opportunity of vis- 
iting the Exposition at Omaha, and the Na- 
tional Council of Women, which begins the 
Monday following the close of our Conven- 
tion, our attendance ought to be large. Let 
us plan to make this the best attended, most 
enthusiastic Convention ever held in Iowa. 

ADELAIDE BALLARD, President. 
KATHERINE M. Peirce, Ree. Sec. 





HOUSEWORK AS A PROFESSION. 





No one can overestimate the advance in | 
civilization that would follow the eleva | 
tion of housework from a drudgery toa 
fine art, and a general recognition of 
**home-making” as a profession worthy of 
social respect and liberal compensation. 

A parallel may be suggested in the 
status recently attained by women in 
medicine. For centuries women had been 
midwives among all nations, and in that | 
capacity had helped to bring into the | 
world countless generations of human | 
beings. They had prescribed for the sick | 
in many cases. Yet they had commanded | 
little social respect and no professional | 


factory work—anything which has limited 
hoursand a detinite money remuneration, 
however scanty and inadequate. 

As mental and moral culture become 
more general, the standard of living ad- 
vances with advancing civilization. To 
maintain that standard, a constantly grow- 


ing demand for skilled labor will be felt. | 
In the supply of that demand women | 


ought to find ample employment without 


trenching upon pursuits wherein they | 


come into direct competition with men. 
Only two obstacles prevent that desirable 
consummation; want of appreciation in 
employers, and want of ability and train- 
ing in the employed. 

To promote the growth of social de- 
mocracy there ought to be sucieties of 
women—with a common membership of 
employers and employed—to cultivate a 
better relation. Meanwhile let every in- 
dividual begin by reforming herself. In- 
stitutions which look so fixed and un- 
changeable are, after all, only the expres- 
sion of individual character and conduct, 
and are plastic to precept and example. 
To change the action of others we must 
begin by changing our own. “An ounce 
of practice is worth a pound of precept.” 

All honor then to every woman who 
makes a comfortable, cheerful, orderly and 
happy home, and who makes the woman 
whom she employs equally comfortable, 
cheerful, orderly and bappy! From fifty 
years’ observation and experience, I can 
testify that the women who regard them- 
selves as citizens of the United States 
with an equal right to a voice and vote in 


| its affairs, are also as arule the best wives, 


mothers and employers. An enlightened 
self-respect makes them respect the feel- 
ing and rights of their sister women, To 
such, these suggestions will not seem 
impertinent, nor will they be made in 
vain. H. B. B. 


-_—7o 





MR. GARRISON’S ADDRESS. 

We publish in full, this week, notwith- 
standing its great length, an address 
made by Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, 
this week, at the annual Peace Congress, 
in Mystic, Conn. We do it for two rea- 
sons: 1. Because it advocates a doctrine 
too unpopular to secure general publica- 
tion. %. Because it is one side of a 
truth which needs to be recognized at the 


ment lands and decide on their productive 
qualities. 

Mrs. Batcheller, the sister of Gen. 
Francis Walker of noble memory, gave 
me a bright description of a recent visit 
| from Mrs. Howe, whose brilliancy and 
spirit seemed inexhaustible. 

Another Mrs. Cheney, ex secretary of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, was welcome also. Sheis a de- 
voted advocate of fresh air and cleanli- 
ness, so she was cordially in favor of the 
| new paint and paper with which we pro- 

pose to refresh the State Suffrage 
headquarters here. It is cheering to note 
how many people are holding in kindly 
thought those who cannot get off to 
mountains or seashore. Miss Blacker, 
of Allston, tells of parties of poor chil- 
drev brought out and entertained by the 
young ladies there. Mrs. Blood, of Win- 
chester, says that the Fortnightly Club 
and others of that town are holding a 
kind of vacation school with games and 
other pleasantnesses for children whose 
mothers find it hard to take care of them. 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger has just sent in a 
large pile of new shirts for the soldiers; 
and | have been talking with some one 
who, grateful that her ‘own boy,” a 
nephew, has come back alive, told a 
pathetic story, nevertheless, of his 
changed louks and his terrible weakness, 
“He went out a strong, young fellow, 
with thick, curly brown hair,’’ she said; 
| now he is entirely bald; cannot raise his 
| head from his pillow; and so thin and 
| yellow that I should never have known 
‘him but for his voice.” In the fullness 
of her motherly heart she was starting to 
| make the rounds of our hospitals, to see 
| if any from her boy’s company could be 
| found and helped. “At least, I could 
| write to their mothers for them,” she 
| said And my mind went back to the 
| other war, and the brave death of which 
| Miss Alcott tells tenderly in ‘Hospital 
Sketches.” She says, ‘‘Itis all very well 
| to talk about the patience of woman; and 
| far be it from me to pluck that feather 
from her cap, for heaven knows she isn’t 
allowed to wear many; but the patient 
endurance of these men under trials of the 
| flesh was truly a wonder. . . For hours 
| John sutfered dumbly without a moment's 
respite ora moment’s murmuring,—yet, 
| through it all his eyes kept their perfect 





standing whatever. But when Elizabeth | present moment more than ever before | serenity, and the man’s soul seemed to sit 


Blackwell, some fifty years ago, suught | 
and obtained the best medical training | 
that America and France could give, with | 
attainments certified by a regular medi- 
cal degree, she compelled recugnition as | 
the equal of every male physician, and | 
opened the way for all women into the 


in our national history. 
This address does not coincide with 
the views of the editors of this paper, 


ers. Wedo not believe in the theory or 
practice of non-resistance. We think 
there are worse evils than war waged to 


profession on terms of equality. Nor did | put an end to the material and moral pes- 
she stoop to get practice by adopting a | tilence of a cruel, corrupt government. 


lower scale of remuneration, or by con- We believe iu: the right of revolution. We 
ceding in any degree a recognition of | maintain our ancestral formula—*‘Resist- 


masculine superiority. So itis gradually 
becuming with the profession of teaching. 
Just as soon as normal schools for the | 
training of teachers became coéduca- 
tional, the woman’s certificate of equal | 
attainment enabled her toa certain extent | 
to compete with men for educational posi- 
tions, and gradually to break down the | 
trade-univn monopoly hitherto jealously 
guarded by male teachers, And although, 
in the conservative East, the principals of 
public schools still use their political pull 
to bar the entrance of women to influen- | 
tial and profitable educational positions, | 
yet, in the freer and more liberal West, | 
women are already principals of city 
grammar and high schools, county schoul | 
superintendents, and in a number of States | 
are even filling the highest educational | 
position—that of State Superintendent of | 
Public Instruction. 

So, too, the creation of a body of gradu- 
ates of Household Science and Art would | 
lift the pursuit into appreciation and | 
honor. Certainly it deserves to be as 
highly esteemed as medicine, law, or 
theology. Whatis so valuable as a good | 
home? As matters stand to-day, efficient | 
domestic help is hard to get at any price 
or on any terms. Indeed statistics tell us 
that only one family in seven in the United | 
States employs hired belp. This means 


that seven out of eight married women do | 


their own housework in addition to all the 


manifold cares and labors which devolve | 
But such a: 


upon wives and mothers. 
condition means to almost every such 
woman a life of ceaseless toil and drudgery 
without any adequate money compensa- 
tion. No such home can be all that a 
home ought to be, and might be, if ade- 
quate domestic help were accessible. 

We see the result of this want of do- 
mestic help in the growing tendency of 
families to live in “flats,” where there is 
little or no climbing of stairs, or to share a 
part of a house with one or more families 
similarly circumstanced. We see it, too, 
in the growing aversion to household occu- 
pations manifested by our young women, 
in whose minds the vision of an over- 
worked, exhausted motherhood presents 
itself as the concomitant of marriage and 
maternity. Such young women shrink 
from domestic life, and prefer typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, teaching, shop-work, 


ance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 
Nevertheless we regard war as a terri- 
ble evil, seldom wise, and usually need- 
less. Weregard it as the inevitable re- 
sult of masculine domination, 
have no hope of eliminating it from hu- 


| man experience until the mother element 


is directly represented in government. 


We respectfully represent to Mr. Love, | 
Mr. Garrison, and Count Tolstoi that the - 


only practical method of maintaining 


| peace is by reforming the voting constit- 


uency and the legislative and executive 
personnel by securing the codperation of 
women. When women constitute one- 
half of both houses of Congress, as they 
surely will, benevolent diplomacy will 
make armored battleships and rifled can- 
non interesting only as relics of bar- 
barism. 4H. B. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 


Boston has given the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science a. 


warm reception this week in every sense 
of the word. That it has been occasion- 
ally a wet reception also does not seem to 
have dampened the scientific ardor or the 


' sight-seeing. Meetings are well attended, 


and the scientists go about the streets 
with cheerful wide-open eyes. The digni- 
fied old Atheneum isa point of special 
interest. Yesterday, 


He inquired of me: ‘‘Is this the Court 
House?” Having shown him the few 


steps necessary to reach that building, [ | 


went in to the reading-room. When I 
came out of the building, a gentle lady 


was gazing up at it respectfully. She | 
“Is this the State House?” so I | 


said: 
directed her steps the other way, towards 
the golden-crowned pride of our city. 
One day was memorable because Mrs. 
Ednah Cheney came—as always, with 
“The reason tirm, the temperate will,” 
and a wealth of talk about science, phil- 
anthropy, and swimming at Annisquam. 
A notable figure among the scientists, 
were he here, would be her young friend, 
Mr. John Jack, the well-known lecturer 
on trees. Mr. Jack is in Colorado, sent 
| there by the Department of the Interior 
as an expert to judge the value of govern- 


and we | 


[I found a mild- | 
mannered youth gazing at the Discobolus | 
and the Chester Harding portraits there. | 


there undaunted by the ills that vexed his 
flesh. Presently the Jonathan who so 
| loved this comely David, came creeping 


| nor with those of a majority of our read- | from his bed for a last look and word. 


| The kind soul was full of trouble, as the 

choke in his voice, the grasp of his hand 
| betrayed; but there were no tears, and 
| the farewell of the friends was touching 
in its brevity. 

“Old boy, how are you?” faltered the 
one. 

**Most through, thank Heaven,” whis- 
_ pered the other. 

“Can I say or do anything for you any- 
wheres? ”’ 

“Take my things home, and tell them I 
did my best.”’ 

“{ will! [ will!’ 

“Good-by, Ned!”’ 

“Good-by, John, good-by!” 


-_-- 


A WISE WAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
In response tu Mr. Blackwell's request 
for items of experience with servants (or 
“help,” to use the good old-fashioned 
New England phrase), | want to speak of 
one or two things that seem in point. My 
way of living is probably a rather unusual 
: one, but it illustrates the value of house- 

work as a sanitary agent, and also the vir- 
| tue of consideration on the part of both 
| mistress and maid. 

I am a business woman, being in Boston 
every day from 9 to 3—therefore I must 
have a trusty person to leave in charge of 
my house, a pleasant and convenient one 
in the suburbs. Through many years of 
sedentary office life I have kept myself in 
buoyant health by rising early and doing 
| a generous share of the housework. The 
pretty Scotch girl, who is now the other 
member of my household, is a graduate 
of a high school, the only one of her class 
I know who does this kind of work. But 
she wisely, not being very strong, chose it 
in preference to other more confining oc- 
| cupations. She is quite able to do all that 
I do not choose to do, and is ready with a 
pleasant face and deft hand to wait on me 
; when I come home tired. I have a gentle 
' brown horse which the maid can harness, 
and she drives me across the park in the 
morning. I have found this girl so quiet 
and well-bred, that when I am alone 1 like 
to have her with me at my meals. Some- 
times she sits on the piazza with me at 
night, or reads aloud to me in the even- 
ing. But, here lies the point—should 
guests come for a meal, she waits upon 
| the table skilfully, without a word, and 
| disappears as silently as the Arabs when a 
caller enters. 

I think that one reason why American 
girls decline to do general housework, is 

that they have no place other than the 





kitcben where they have a right to see 
their friends. I have told my L—— that 
she may always take her callers into the 
dinirg-room, for which I have no use ex- 
cept at meals, and if they come from a 


distance, she is at libeity to offer them a ' 


cup of tea orchocolate. My maiden has 
one afternoon a week, and often Sunday 
afternoon also. But, if necessary, she is 
cordially willing to give up either in my 
service. She seems happy and contented, 
and certainly I am so. 8. D. Cc. 





> 
GOOD MISTRESSES NEEDED. 





JAMAICA PLAIN, Au@. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of Aug. 13 you ask for 
brief suggestions regarding making farm 
work and housework attractive. 

These questions are far too fundamental 
and wide-spreading for “brief’’ sugges- 
tions to be of much avail; but, as a house- 
keeper both in city and country, looking 
with serious consideration upon this 
problem of domestic service in its connec- 
tion with home-making, you may care to 
have some of my conclusions. 

As the first and last element of good 
domestic service, I should demand good 
mistresses; of these I fear there are many 
less than of good servants, possibly be- 
cause the requirements are so much 
greater. 

The American woman of to-day lacks 
the inspiration. By inspiration I mean 
breathing into others uplifting and cheer- 
ing thoughts, where those thoughts are 
connected with what she considers trivial 
matters. She will give her strength of 
mind, body, and soul, to work for the sol- 
diers, uplift the fallen, raise money for a 
hospital, relieve Cubans or Armenians. 
All these are exciting, and doubtless 
develop a breadth of thought and char- 
acter; but what of the women or men 
who need thought and instruction in her 
own kitchen, chambers, or garden? Is it 
sufficient that she shouts her orders for 
dinner through a speaking-tube, without 
touching the domestic pulse, or learning 
that all under her roof-tree are sufficiently 
well to go on with the day’s work, or see- 
ing that the food on the kitchen table has 
been carefully prepared, and that such as 
may be in store is judiciously used? If 
sudden emergency in any department has 
arisen, hers should be the mind to re- 
adjust the domestic machine. In fact, 
the home should be conducted like a store 
or manufactory, the woman's first busi- 
ness, as the man’s. The master in his 
office, manufactory, or warehouse, begins 
his life in a subordinate position, his suc- 
cess depending on the facility with which 
he acquires the business, unless he may 
enter as a capitalist, when he considers it 
imperative to become familiar with all 
details. He therefore knows what should 
be, and how all should be done, and how 
much can be done by each mechanic or 
clerk. Should the business double or 
quadruple, he is in position to say what 
extra hands are needed, and what is re- 
quired in emergencies. 

How many young housekeepers under- 
take housekeeping with this underlying 
sense of their personal responsibility? 
How many old ones know how to care- 
fully organize their work, and how many 
servants should be kept, so that all should 
be employed, and yet all have time for 
rest and recreation? How many house- 
mothers hold in their hands the fine elec- 
tric cords which tactfully and subtly move 
the springs to bring comfort, order, neat- 
ness, beauty, and serenity into a house- 
hold? 

Sadly I fear, but few. 

And why? 

Because the work is so great a one, re- 
quiring more virtues than all else—wis- 
dom, patience, strength, love, and, above 
all, faith in poor weak human nature. Yet 
it shows little before the world. A woman 
of lovely character said to me, not long 
since: 

I am doing nothing. I am nota direc- 
tor in any charity, I belong to no clubs. 
In fact, lam ashamed of myself, I do so 
little. 

Then I told her what 1 thought of her 
as a factor in the life of the world. She 
was the mother of five children, one of 
whom was an invalid, and to each one she 
gave much attention. She had three 
houses—one in the city, one in the coun- 
try, and one at the seashore. In all these 
houses under her control she had nineteen 
servants, men and women, all of whom 
respected and loved her, for she really in- 
spired each one of them to do well the 
work she had carefully planned. Her 
houses were well furnished, and carefully 
cared for, her table generously spread, she 
entertained handsomely, and gave much 
counsel and comfort to friends. Husband, 
children, and servants all counted, she 
was caring for twenty-five people. Her 
husband’s money she spent judiciously, 
her children’s welfare she guarded relig- 
iously, and she made homes for nineteen 
dependents who were her friends. Some 
of them I had known of her taking into 
her employ thirty years before, when her 





means were narrow and they were unedu- 
cated. She had taught them the rudi- 
ments of their work. 

When I finished telling her what I fet 
she had done, how many there were tuo 
rise up and call her blessed, she seemed 
surprised. If a man had taken a small 
business in his youth, worked it up to 
large dimensions, given many persons fair 
wages and comfortable homes, he would 
have considered it a great success. But 
she looked at her housekeeping from the 
standpoint of a woman, and thought it 
nothing. 

Now, I would ask all women, in this do- 
mestic question, to consider their house- 
keeping as important and wide-spreading 
in its influence as a man’s business. The 
health, consequently the happiness, of a 
family depend on its food and the sanitary 
conditions of the house, and each woman 
who expects good service must pay for it 
the same price a man does to have his 
business run successfully. She must fully 
know the work to be done, and how it 
should be done. If, fortunately, maids 
well trained come to her, she realizes her 
good fortune; if unskilled laborers fall to 
her lot,she can discriminate if they have the 
necessary qualities which will allow her to 
fit them for hersituation. Hence, as years 
go on, she has about her people who work 
as she would have them work, who hol 
her interests at heart, who feel her home 
is their home, and who desire, when some 
vacancy in the household occurs, to fill it 
with some relative or friend who at once 
becomes a part of the household. 

To settle for all time the question of do- 
mestic service we must train up a class of 
mistresses of whom their servants can say 
that ‘‘she inspired into me an active soul.” 
Let every woman realize the greatness and 
beauty of her work. Home missions are 
waiting at her door. In organizing her 
own home she may, perchance, do the 
same for her neighbor, for man is an imi- 
tative animal, and only waits to be shown 
the way. One well ordered home makes 
many. 

Meanwhile, there are suggestions of 
many kinds which will aid the solving of 
this problem—more definite hours of lei- 
sure for servants, graded wages, less os- 
tentation in living among people of small 
means, the breaking up of households in 
summer, etc., etc. 

The problem is complex; much more 
difficult than questions of business, be- 
cause of less precedent by which to judge 
each case. Therefore, it seems to me, it 
is more worthy of close thought and at- 
tention. If American women will study 
it from within their own homes, not from 
without, if they will look upon their 
maids as, after their husbands and chil- 
dren, the next in order for their thought 
and care—we shall soun have trained ser- 
vants who will feel an interest in their 
work, as we in ours; and while we shall 
not meet on the sucial platform of suci- 
ety, we shall feel mutual respect and de- 
pendence. 

The wages paid often do not repay the 
thoughtful interest of some good servant 
who has spared us much care or anxiety; 
the balance is often against the employer. 

‘-Let us then be up and doing,” The wo- 
man who wishes to be a doctor, a pianist, 
a painter, in fact, to fill any important 
post, works cheerfully for years in acquir- 
ing her profession. When we elevate 
housekeeping into a profession, I suppose 
women will as gladly give years to its ac- 
quirement that they may receive their 
M.D. or M.A. Sol again would say, let 
us have every house headed by a guod 
housekeeper, and then [ feel certain that 
every house will in due season have good 
maids, 

The sacrifice of time and thought may 
at first be large, but for all great ends we 
must give much of ourselves, our wishes, 
and our personal comfort for the guod 
that shall come to others. 

HARRIET T. FIEevp. 
aisles 
HOUSEWORK AND FARMWORK AVOIDED. 

WAVERLY, Iowa, AuG. 22, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In an attempt to answer the question 
why these employments are avoided, in a 
recent issue of your paper, allow me to 
say that there is hardly a greater problem 
confronting our people than that of 
“help.”” But whether I shall touch a vi- 
brating chord is another question. Fifty 
years ago any legitimate labor was consid- 
ered ennobling, and the grandest men and 
women in our country were not ashamed 
of toil, while to-day hardened hands and 
sviled clothing are positively abhorrent to 
many, unless induced by some of the 
many popular sports. One of the princi- 
pal reasons, I am convinced, why so large 4 
number of both sexes, especially of our in- 
telligent young women,refuse to do house- 
work is the treatment they receive in 
many homes, both in city and country. 
During the last thirty years a snobbish 
aristocracy, entirely unAmerican and con- 
trary to the teaching of our free institu- 
tions, has introduced customs fundamen- 
tal to the difficulty we deplore, I refer to 
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the custom of calling the help “servants,” 
excluding them from the family meals 
and from all intercourse except in the ser- 
vice they are required to render. No 
Awerican girl, reared under our glorious 
tlag, will submit to the treatment accord- 
ed the serfs and peasants of the old coun- 
try, and this unfortunate attempt at class. 
ing is what drives so many of our young 
women into other occupations where class 
distinctions are not so closely drawn. 

The ignominy cast upon farming and 
all kinds of manual labor by this aristoc- 
racy drives many young men from plain, 
practical pursuits, where they could 
achieve success, to some of the tread- 
wheel occupations of the great cities and 
towns, where, in the whirl of excitement, 
they are less conscious of these distinc- 
tions. 

When our people are ready once more 
tu exalt labor and to discard forever this 
unAmerican “classing,’”’ the help prob- 
lem will adjust itself, and will cease to be 
a problem, S. J. CoLe. 


-_-- 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS AT MECHANIC’S 


At the twentieth triennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, the departments «f special 
interest to women will be grouped under 
the heads of Household Art and Do- 
mestie Science, Patriotic Department and 
Educational or School Department. Mrs. 
Marion A, McBride wili be superintendent 
and Mrs. William Robinson assistant. 

Household Art will be shown by samples 
of home work in decoration, artistic 
groupings and practical plans. 

Domestic Science will include cooking 
by oil, gas and electricity; the largest 
electric cooking-plant ever shown in New 
England will be in operation day and 
evening, with practical electricians in 
charge to explain the power, while a 
cooking-school teacher will operate the 
simple cooking system. All the latest 
cooking-utensils will be in use and on 
exhibition, and the finest foods of the 
present day will be used and explained. 
Pure food laws, as enacted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will govern this 
department, which will aim to assist every 
housekeeper. Mr. Edward Atkinson will 
arrange a very elaborate Aladdin-oven 
outfit, which will bein constant operation. 
Student dietaries and dormitories will be 
exhibited. Daily lectures on cooking, at 
2 P. M., by leading demonstration teach- 
ers. 

The Patriotic Work, directed by Mrs. 
William Lee, will embrace the loan col- 
lection of rare articles which belong to 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, treasures accumulated during 
the one hundred and three years of this 
Association’s active life, while many valu- 
able relics will be added by members of 
patriotic societies. 

The Army Nurses’ Association of Mas- 
sachusetts will erect and maintain a hos- 
pital tent, show hospital work, army sup- 
plies, and emergency rations. The old 
nurses who are able to travel will be pres- 
ent daily, the work being directed by Mrs. 
Fannie B. Hazen, president of the Associ- 
tion. 

School Work, under the direction of 
Miss Emma F. Foster, will embrace proper 
school house construction, heating, venti- 
lation, decoration, text books, school 
luncheons, manual training, school kitch- 
ens and patriotic teaching. Kitchen-gar- 
den work, and kindergarten and school 
methods will be illustrated. 

The exhibition will open in Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Oct. 10, and will con- 
tinue until Dec. 3. The management have 
issued a booklet entitled “Boston and Its 
Attractions,” which contains much inter- 
esting and valuable information concern- 
ing the city and the fair. This booklet 
may be obtained free, from Secretary 
Alfred Bicknell, Mechanics Building. 

F.M. A. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

About ten years ago Mrs. George Hovey 
and Miss Hattie Smith were made mem- 
bers of the school board of Lakewood, 
N. J. Mainly through their exertions 
and the interest they awakened in per- 
sons of means, the town now has a new 
and finely equipped schoo! building. The 
old building has been fitted up for a kin- 
dergarten, largely through the generosity 
of Mr. T. B. Ferris, and another public 
spirited citizen, Mrs. W. L. Arnold, has 
supplied a kindergarten teacher for the 
past three years. A daughter of Mrs. 
Arnold, Miss Hattie S. Arnold, has sup- 
plied Lakewood with a good manual train- 
ing school, giving $500 for that purpose 
and thereby securing an equal amount for 
the school from the State. The Sloyd sys- 
tem is taught in this school and has 
proved of so much value to the public 
school pupils, that the school board has 
decided to include it in the school work. 


Miss Bessie Dutton, of Cleveland, O., is 
secretary of the National Council of Edu- 





cation, which is composed of sixty repre 
sentative educators, half of whom are 
elected by the National Educational Aso- 
ciation and half by the Council itself. She 
says that Miss Dutton is probably the 
most eminent woman grammar school 
principal in the country, the only one in 
the council, the only one prominent in 
the N. E. A.—Boston Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Alice Carey has made a great suc- 
cess of her work in the Mitchell Street 
School, Atlanta, a large double-session 
school for colored boys and girls of from 
six to eighteen years of age. Of this 
school Mrs. Carey is principal, and she has 
under her charge nine able teachers, all 
colured. Mrs. Carey is a colored woman 
who is described as extremely attractive 
personally. She has been attending the 
Harvard Summer School this season. 

Miss M. E. Dolphin, superintendent of 
the city schools of Leavenworth, Kan., 
has made a fine record, educationally. 
Miss Dolphin is a native of Portland, Me. 
She received a high-school education at 
Susquehanna, Pa., and shortly after gradu- 
ation went to Kansas. She entered the 
Siate normal school, was graduated in 
1883, and received a life diploma and a 
diploma for kindergarten work. After 
graduation she began to teach in the 
Emporia schvols, and served six years— 
three in the primary grades and three in 
the high school. She then entered the 
University. of Michigan, and took a spe- 
cial course in mathematics. From the 
university she came to Leavenworth, and 
took the position of assistant principal 
and teacher of mathematics in the high 
school, After serving six years in the 
high school, the board of education, in 
1896, elected her superintendent of the 
Leavenworth city schools at a salary of 
$2,000 a year. She was reélected in 1897, 
and recently has been elected again for 
the school year of 1897-'98. She is the 
first woman chosen in Kansas to supervise 
the schools of a city of the first class. 

Official tests of the eyesight in the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md., show 
that, of the 53,067 cases examined, more 
than 9,000 were found to be so defective 
that it would be unsafe for the pupils to 
continue their school work. The report 
of the oculist recommends an adjustment 
of the blackboards and maps in the 
schools to give them proper light, and 
the adoption of a uniform system of ad- 
justable sets of desks adapted to the 
heights of the children. 

Through the energy of Mrs. 8S. G. Lap- 
ham, the school children of Syracuse- 
N. Y., now have a large play-ground. It 
was formally opened with a flag-raising, 
fireworks and a speech by Mayor James 
K. Maguire. ‘There are two sand piles in 
the yard, at each of which fifty children 
can dig. There are four swings and seven 
“teeters,” and a number of octagonal 
seats, built around large trees. About 
five hundred children congregate at this 
playground each day, and enjoy its amuse- 
ments. F. M. A. 


-_-- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., is 
to have a new chemical laboratory ready 
for occupancy by Oct. 1, 1899. It will be 
a memorial to the class of 1895, which 
raised $25,900 towards it. 

The sentiment in favor of the higher 
education of women gains ground slowly 
in Germany. Three hundred and fifteen 
women students attended the various 
universities during the past year, but 
most of them were foreigners. 

Butler College, a coéducational institu- 
tion of high grade, located at Irvington, 
near Indianapolis, Ind., was affiliated re- 
cently with the University of Chicagu. 

Miss Florence Lawler, who recently 
graduated with high honors at the Cin- 
cinnati University, has been engaged as 
instructor in mathematics at the univer- 
sity. She is the first woman to hold this 
position at this institution. 

The first woman has presented herself 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
Berlin University, and has submitted her 
thesis. She is a Friiulein Neumann, and 
her subject is physics. The faculty has no 
fundamental objections to conferring a 
doctorate on a woman, and Friiulein Neu- 
mann will be put through the usual severe 
examination, the same as if she were a 
man, and will get her degree if she passes. 


a? a - 


LET WOMEN CHOOSE FOR THEMSELVES. 








OmaAnA, NEB., Ava. 24, 1898. 

Editors Woman’s Journal ° 

The agitation favoring the enfranchise- 
ment of women having developed the fact 
that many women prefer their present 
non-political status, would it not be well 
to favor the enactment of a law modeled 
after our present law regulating the 
naturalization of foreigners? Then those 
women who wish to vote could present 
themselves before the proper officers, 
under rules similar to those which now 
regulate the naturalization of foreigners, 





and could assume the duties and privi- 
leges of voters. 

This would be dealing justly by those 
women who object to having political 
duties forced upon them, and would leave 
each woman free to assume or reject the 
voting power. 

The Nebraska Legislature meets this 
winter; would you favor the presentation 
of such a bill? VioLa KaurMan. 

812 N. 18th Street. 


-_-- 


MBS. DIAZ AT AMESBURY. 

A shaded garden, bright with holly- 
hocks, purple phlox, and marigolds, odor- 
ous with mignonette and sweet alyssum, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, and a little flock 
of children,—what a good time it means! 
And when one adds to this the fact that 
it was Whittier’s garden, and that Wil- 
liam Henry’s Letters brought alternate 
smiles and tears to young and old alike, 
it can be quite certain that the hour 
seemed all too short to the group of 
mothers and little ones gathered under 
the spreading branches in the pleasant, 
old-time garden. 

It was the first special meeting for the 
children that the Whittier Home Associa- 
tion of Amesbury had held, and when the 
members came together on Wednesday 
last they brought their children or their 
friends’ children. With these were some 
little ones whose summer pleasures are 
few, and to whom any outing is a thing 
to be remembered. 

No one could sway the hearts of such a 
group better than William Henry and 
Mrs. Diaz. As she read from those Let- 
ters which the elders once knew almost as 
they knew their alphabet, how (like every- 
thing with the spark of genius) they stood 
the test of time! For, in their way, they 
are inimitable; fun, pathos, the very 
essence of boy’s nature, fill them, and the 
lessons of honor and truth are so sweetly 
and deftly coated that no physician could 
prescribe a better tonic for a young soul. 
Mrs. Diaz, large hearted, keen-witted, is 
a woman in a thousand, and she and Wil- 
liam Henry should be known to all our 
children. 

Afterwards, when the children, satis- 
fied with cake and ices, had gone their 
way, the older people gathered in the 
poet’s study, and Mrs. Diaz, seated at the 
desk in the place where “Snow Bound” 
was written, gave a little talk on mothers’ 
duties and responsibilities. ‘William 
Henry for grown people,” it was aptly 
named, and to the minds of all the place 
gave added weight to the speaker's earn- 
est and helpful words. 





EmiLy B. SMITH. 
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CONTRACT KITCHENS VS. PRIVATE COOKS. 

Mrs. Henry J. Johnson, of London, 
England, has just published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Contract Coéperative Kitchens, 
instead of Private Cooks.’ These public 
kitchens are not intended for the very 
rich or the very poor, but for middle-class 
people, who have difliculty in finding 
good cooks. Harassed or delicate mothers 
of families, women who dislike house- 
keeping and are in trouble with their help, 
women whose daily occupations preclude 
constant supervision of their households, 
men and women living alone, who want 
good meals for a moderate outlay without 
the daily wear and tear of providing them 
—all these would seem sufliciently numer 
ous to afford constituencies for ‘*Cudéper™ 
ative Kitchens.” 

If these coéperative kitchens are not 
found practicable, would not the business 
of providing cooked food for households 
be one which might be made successful? 
By the purchase of meat, vegetables, fruits 
and grains at wholesale prices, and their 
preparation on a large scale, there would 
seem to be important economies affording 
an ample margin of profit. 











BISMARCK FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Bismarck’s life affords the student of 
history much room for thought and specu- 
lation. He is an exponent of success 
wrought through will power, iron deter- 
mination, and the employment of ruth- 
less measures. 

Of his many apparent inconsistencies, 
for which however, at bottom, he usually 
had a most excellent reason, nothing crea- 
ted more surprise than his attitude 
towards woman. W. T. Stead in the New 
York Journal tells us: 


Of late years, somewhat strangely, he 
showed a desire to enlist the services of 
women—strangely, I say, for no man had 
in the pride of power been a more superb 
type of the male monopolist. When the 
Empress Frederick threatened to defy his 
authority, ‘‘No petticoats in politics” be- 
came the Bismarckian watchword. But 
in his closing years he publicly recanted. 
“I always regret,” he tuld a deputation of 
female pilgrims to his shrine, ‘‘that so 
little influence in politics is allowed’ to 
the better half of the human race. I 
believe that the results of our elections 
would be more rational and more satisfac- 
tory if they were more under female in- 








SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” 


in cakes for general use, and for 


“SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 








fluence than they are now.’ Again, on 
his seventy-ninth birthday, he made this 
memorial confession of faith: 

““My confidence in the future rests in 
the position taken by the women of Ger- 
many. There is always a stronger power 
in the elementary affections of the wo- 
manly heart than in all the dissolving 
acids which destroy men’s political 
parties.” 

To women indeed he personally owed 
much Without the stimulus and com- 
fort, first of his sister, and afterwards of 
his wife, he would have fallen far short of 
the success which he attained. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





Mme. HANNA Kispany Korany, of 


Beyroot, Syria, who represented her gov- | 
ernment at the World’s Fair in Chicago, | 


is dead. She was a remarkable woman, 


with a decided talent for writing; is | 


said to have been the first woman in 
Syria to contribute an article to a news- 
paper. At the close of the fair, Mme. 
Korany went to New York, where she 
lived for two years. She was especially 
interested in the freedom enjoyed by 
American women, and wrvte many arti- 
cles for the Syrian press, showing its ad- 
vantages, and begging for larger lib- 
berty for her own countrywomen. The 
Syrian Government finally, fearing tie 
result of spreading such ideas, demanded 
that all such letters should cease. But 
the subject was close to Mme. Korany’s 
heart, the injustice appealed to her, and 
by letters and lectures she still continued 
to plead the cause of her countrywomen, 
and to deplore publicly the massacres 
of the Christians. In 1895 Mme. Korany 
received an official announcement that she 
was considered an exile, also that her 
property in Beyroot, both real and per- 
sonal, had been confiscated, and if these 
measures did not procure the desired si- 
lence. her father and mother would be 
banished. Fear for the safety of her 
family finally made her discontinue her 
writings. T'wo years ago Mme. Korany’s 
health failed. Through the intervention of 
friends, the Turkish Government allowed 
her to return home. After months of 
convalescence at Beyroot, she sailed for 
Cairo, Egypt, where she founded the 
first woman’s club in that city. Thence 
she went to Mount Lebanon, where, two 
months later, she died. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Clara Snidow is a candidate for 
County Clerk in Boone County, Mo. 

The August Temple for September con- 
tains “‘A Mystic Memory” by Abbie W. 
Gould, Mrs. Clen Dening’s ‘*The Temple,” 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s ‘““Two An- 
gels,’’ and Women and Economics. 


At the dedication of the monument to 
Francis Scott Key, author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” at Frederick, Md., last 
Tuesday, the occasion derived added in- 
terest from the fact that Miss Julia How- 
ard, of Baltimore, a great-granddaughter 
of the poet, unveiled the statue, and 
prominent among the invited guests were 
the wife and daughter of his oldest son. 


The transactions of the International 
Feminist. Congress of Brussels, beld in 
August, 1897, are about to appear in a 
handsome pamphlet from the press of 
Charles Bullens, price 75 cents. The 
volume may be had from the publishing 
house of Bullens, 22 Rue de I’ Escalier, or 
from the office of the Secretary of the 
Congress, M. Popelin, 2 Place des Barri- 
cades, Paris, France. 


A movement on foot in Gloucester 
Mass., may result in an offer of the Wil- 
loughby Park estate at West Gloucester 
for the use of the Government for a camp 
for the soldiers returning from Cuba. The 
estate is all that could be desired from a 
sanitary point of view. The idea origi- 
nated with Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, who owns part of the land in the 
estate, and has received the hearty co- 
operation of the other holders. 


Miss Effie Crooker will no longer carry 
the mail from Great Neck, Long Island, 
to the neighboring village of Port Wash- 
ington. Thirteen months ago, when she 
took the contract, she provided herself 
with a good horse, and since that time 
the prompt delivery of the mail has 
been a source of great satisfaction to all 
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' concerned. The recent extension of the 


railroad to Port Washington has rendered 
a mail-carrier unnecessary. 


The Whittier Home Association of 
Amesbury has seventy-five members, who 
have hired the Whittier home for a term 
of years, and have, with the assistance of 
the poet’s niece, restored its condition to 
something very like what it was in the 
poet’s lifetime. The ladies keep the 
house open to visitors, asking a small 
fee; and they try to enter into the spirit 
of the place, with their meetings for 





reading, and plans of work. A _ pictur- 
esque description, by one of the mem- 
bers, of a recent visit from Mrs. Diaz will 
be found in another column. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


| 421 Tremont St. ‘Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





| 
| Spring and Summer Season. 
} — 


| MONDAY, AUGUST 29,—ONE WEEK. 
GRAND PRODUCTION OF 


Partners for Life 





Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats,asc. Daily atz2and8 P.M. 











Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


To Gloucester. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
AND THE POPULAR . 


Steamer City of Gloucester 


Leave north side of Central Wharf, Boston, 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days 
at 10 A. M., and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester 
at3and 7.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 P.M.; leave Glou- . 
cester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P. M. 

Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, 812.50. 

P. S.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mon 

days. E. 5. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


PLYMOUTH 


The New Steel Steamer 








-». PLYMOUTH _—— eee, 


(Capt. A. E. Harding) leaves Boston daily (Sun 
days and holidays included) at 10 A. M., from 


WINTHROP LINE WHARF, 
478 Atlantic Avenue, 
Returning, leaves Plymouth at 3.30 P, M. 


ROUND TPIP, $1.00. 
Single Fare, 75c. Children Half Price. 
EXCELLENT CAFE ON BOARD. 


Music by Jordan’s 
National Cadet Band. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO., 


...J3. R. BACON General Manager 











It is 
indeed 
4 

well 


equipped 
store, 
Having a most attractive line 
of Ladies’ Gloves, Shirt Waists 
in Silk and in Cotton, also 


Neckwear, and Veilings. In a most 
enviable location is this store of 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 








Between Temple Place and West Street 
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HER GRIEF. 





BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 





A stern and unrelenting grief, men say, 

Dropped in her life, and as the mollusk 
gray 

Round the sand-speck that chafes and wears 
him sore 

Folds a soft mantle till it frets no more, 

So she around her sorrow deftly wove 

A wondrous veil, the while unselfish love 

Kept her to duty’s tasks. Her dark abode 

She faced with walls of nacre, till it glowed 

With radiant beauty. So should earth some 
day, 

Be richer for her sorrow laid away. 

And then, when Death, who knows no 
mercy, came 

Quick, to destroy the outer shell (the same 


That we call Life) Death's Master cried: | 


“Have care! 
Touch not the Pear! that lies enfolded there!” 
— Youth's Companio i. 


WHAT THE PINE-TREES SAID. 





I heard the swaying pine-trees speak, 
As I went down the glen: 
“Next year,” said one, ‘the wind shall 
seek, 
But tind me not again!” 


“I shall go forth upon the seas, 
A mast, or steering-beam: 

On me shall breathe the tropic breeze, 
Above, strange stars shall gleam.” 


‘*And I—the axe shall cleave my grain, 
And many times divide; 

From my dear brood I'll shed the rain, 
And roof their ingleside.”’ 


Then up and spake a slender shaft, 
That like an arrow grew: 

“No breeze my leafless stem shall waft, 
No axe my trunk shall hew— 


“But though a single hour is mine, 
How happy shall [ be! 


shine, 
To greet their Christmas-tree:”’ 


_—-_ 


NOT FOR ME. 








BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





Blessings I cannot count—a host— 
About my path I see: 

Yet some things that I wish for most 
Are not for me. 


Shall I, then, sigh away my days 
In fretful discontent? 

Nay, but resigned, in happy praise 
Shall they be spent. 


Youth’s vivid hopes and thrilling dreams, 
Its springtide and its glee, 

Its merry mounts, and rushing streams, 
Are not for me. 


But I will love the quiet vales 
And slopes of sunny lands, 

And to the duty that prevails 
Will put my hands. 


Wealth brings no treasures to my feet 
For me to use, and give; 

But air and light and flowers are sweet 
To those who live. 


And fame and influence and power, 
High service, noble deeds, 

Are not for me; yet I each hour 
Can sow good seeds. 


And while strong faith and love are mine, 
To God I leave the rest; 
He chooses where his light shall shine, 
And he knows best. 
—London Christian World. 





A NEIGHBORHOOD PLAGUE. 


BY ADDIE R. MICKLE. 

The dressmaker looked up as the door 
opened. A ragged and very dirty little 
boy stood there with his hand on the 
knob. ‘Does any little boys and girls 
live here?’’ he inquired. 

The dressmaker bit off her thread and 
put down the spool before she found 
breath to answer. ‘‘There are no little 
boys here, and I am the youngest little 
girl,” she said, smiling. 

**] wish there was,” said the boy, wist- 
fully. ‘Well,’ with cheerful submis- 
sion, “I'll try somewhere else.”” He 
quickly went out and closed the door 
behind him. 

“Well! I wonder what that means?” 
She stared at the door. Then recollect- 
ing, she took up her needle and stitched 
steadily. ‘I wonder if the child has no 
playmates? I wonder if he is so lone- 
some that he is hunting some?” 

Lonesome? It was the word for a 
thought which completely destroyed her 
cheerful composure. The wistfulness in 
the child’s voice had stirred her own re- 
pressed pain. She took off her steel- 
rimmed spectacles, pushed aside the silk 
dress, and dropped her head on the 
work-table. A quivering sigh escaped 
her. Then she lifted her head. “After 
all, [can’t cry. Mrs. Webb is to be here 
at ten.” 

She knew that red eyes and swollen 
nose would be a discomforting sight to 
her customer. 

“I'll go to see how much more sweet- 
ness has come out of the ground instead 
of crying.” 

Her loneliness had forced her to form 
the habit of speaking aloud. She did not 


my children. 
| him.” 
| 





wish her voice to grow rusty from disuse. 

It was a tiny back yard for which she 
paid the added dollar a month. Her grass 
was the finest and greenest on the square. 
Her flowers, the only sweets of her life, 
were always the best developed, though 
perhaps not the prettiest. Necessarily 
she chose those which required the least 
attention. As she lovingly examined 
each tender sprout she heard voices on 
the other side of the broad fence. 

“Yes, Mr. Mower will spend a large 
sum of money in setting out flowers this 
year,” drawled a languid voice. “You 
see we are on the corner, and in our yard 
we can make a fine display.” 

“I am told that your next neighbor has 
a beautiful little garden,’ responded a 
brisk voice. 

“The dressmaker?” coldly. ‘‘Ah, yes, 
I believe it is quite pretty. But you un- 
derstand that they are only common flow- 


| ers, such as roses, geraniums, and sweet 


 -. 
| city. 
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\ 
Young hearts shall leap, young eyes shall 


peas. Of course we shall be quite unre- 
stricted in our choice by money consider- 
ations.” 

“I think I must call on Miss Rowe.” 

‘*Really?”’ in polite protest. 

“Really. It is but kind to do so. I 
can’t think why I've neglected to do it. 
She must be lonesome. I hear that she 
has no relatives, and is a stranger in our 
I also hear that her roomers dis- 
dain to associate with her.” 

“Well, of course it is not to be ex- 
pected. That sort of person is not to be 
brought out of her place. It is not nec- 
essary for you to trouble yourself. But 
do tell me! Has that horrid child been 
to your house?” 

“Does any little girls and boys live 
here?” quoted the brisk voice. 

Then there was a duet of merry laugh- 
ter. 

“I have had to lay strict commands on 
They would play with 


‘He has invaded each house in this 
row. Poor child; I am really sorry for 
him. Wasn't his demand amusing? But 
dear me, we must protect our own chil- 
dren.” 

The dressmaker had unthinkingly lis- 
tened. ‘The poor child and the poor 
dressmaker,” she murmured. There was 
a flush on her face. ‘But I think I've 
found a way to make them rich. And I 
shall tell it to you, dear flower-friends. 
This is the secret: 


“*If thou art sad and wouldst be comforted, 
Stay sorrow’s tear. 

Whatever be thy longing or thy need 
That do thou give; 

So shall thy soul be fed, and thou indeed 
Shalt truly live.’ 


“IT don’t think you need that lesson, 
sweet things. You bright sunflower, I 
see how you're sheltering that delicate 
sweet pea.’ She nodded good-by to her 
flowers, and walked through the house to 
the front door. 

“Yes, I called you.’’ She smiled 
brightly to the ragged and dirty boy as 
he waited in wonder. “I want to ask if 
you have time to work for half an hour 
in my flower-garden. I can give ten 
cents.”’ 

“*Yes’m.” 

She was not at all discouraged by the 
dull, indifferent answer. She hoped to 
brighten him by and by. ‘Come in, 
then. What is your name?” 

“Jim.” 

‘You can call me Miss Grace.”’ 

She led him to the kitchen table, and 
pointed to the bright tin basin. ‘I think 
you must wash off some of that dirt. I 
wouldn’t like my pretty flowers to know 
that dirt ever gets where it doesn’t be. 
long.”’ 

The boy stared, and then silently 
obeyed. 

“Take this basket — isn’t it a pretty 
one?—and these scissors. Now cut off all 
the dead blossoms and put them in the 
basket. I will be there by the window if 
you want anything.”’ 

As she sewed and watched, she planned. 
This child was lonesome. The careful 
mothers were determined to ostracize 
him. She could see that he was not a 
model playmate for tenderly reared chil- 
dren. Well, shealso was lonesome. And 
it appeared that she also was to be ostra- 
cized, and for but slightly different rea- 
sons. She could not boldly appeal to 
others for friendship. Then why 
could not these two, together with 
her Master, help and cheer other lonely 
ones? At the end of the half hour she 
rapped on the window. 

Jim looked around, put the basket on the 
ground, and ranto the window. “I ain't 
half through yet. There are a lot more 
deaders. Can't I go on?” he asked, eag- 
erly. 

Miss Grace hesitated. 

‘You needn’t pay me any more. If 
you'll only let me, I'll do it for nothing!” 

“Go on, then, if you want to. I'll be 
very much obliged to you.” 

Jim no longer annoyed the neighbors 
by boldly opening their front doors and 
frankly demanding companionship. But 
at all hours of the day he freely 





entered the dressmaker’s home. He 





amazed her by the way he speedily and 
affectionately clung to her. To the 
lonely young woman this rough, uncared- 
for child was something to which she 
could attach her love and care. She was 
glad to find that the lazy and careless 
mother had no objection to the intimacy 
established. 

Jim was an invaluable assistant in the 
garden and in the house, too. They spent 
many pleasant and profitable hours to- 
gether. Sometimes she invited him to 
share her simple meals. At such times 
he delighted in washing the few dishes 
while she told him wonderful stories. 
She soon found that he was really bright, 
and only needed cleaning and polishing to 
make a most charming and amusing com- 
panion. 

After one very hot and sleepless night 
she dressed early and went into the gar- 
den. “Jim!” she exclaimed. ‘*What 
does this mean?” 

He was leaning over a flower. Her 
voice startled him so that he slipped and 
sat down hard on the brick walk. Two 
other boys shrank back guiltily behind a 
tall rose-bush. Jim looked up helplessly. 

Miss Grace waited and tried not to look 
stern. 

“Well—I told ’em about your garden, 
and they ain’t ever been close to flowers, 
and they just wanted to come look—so— 
I brought ’em!” As he confessed he 
industriously pulled up grass from be- 
tween the bricks. It was work he ordi- 
narily detested. 

“Why didn’t you ask me first?” 

“Didn't think you'd let them fellows on 
your place.” 

“Then, Jim, you shouldn’t have. 
did you bring them so early?”’ 

“They ain’t fellows for you to see, 
They swear. Thought you'd be asleep.” 

Miss Grace gasped. Was it really con- 
sideration for her, or a precautionary ar- 
rangement? 

“Jim, what is that in that boy’s 
pocket?’ She pointed an accusing finger 
at some flowers sticking out. 

One of the boys, not hearing violent 
words, as he expected, had ventured to 
move that he mighi see this dreaded 
owner of the garden. 

Jim grew red, but he looked squarely at 
the dressmaker. ‘They ain’t anything 
but half-dead ones like them you told me 
to cut off this morning,” he hurriedly 
explained. ‘“He’s got a grandma that 
ain’t been out of bed for eighteen years, 
she says. He was taking ’em to her. We 
didn’t take one you'd a let stay on.”’ 

Miss Grace could not resist the pleading 
in his eyes. Her tone softened. “But 
Jimmie, if you had told me about her I 
would have given your friend a fresh 
bunch of flowers. Why didn’t you?” 

‘*Ain’t never seen you give none to no- 
body except me,”’ he blurted out. 

She sat down on the doorstep. The 
child’s grammar passed unheeded. But 
the accusation! She had been so absorbed 
in Jim that she forgot she had intended 
they should together help others. She 
knew that her lack of friends who would 
care for her flowers was no excuse. For 
she realized that her Master had given to 
her as friends the poor in spirit and re- 
sources when he said, ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with you.”’ 

‘Jim, tell your friends to come here.”’ 

He hesitated, eyeing her doubtfully. 
“They ain’t my friends, I guess. They’re 
just fellows I know,”’ he protested. But 
he obeyed. 

The fellows were more ragged and dirty 
than Jim had been. As they sullenly 
stood before her they were far from pleas- 
ing. 

“If Jim had told me you wished to 
come I would gladly have saved you the 
trouble of climbing over the back fence,”’ 
said she, with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘As 
it is, I am glad that I got up so early this 
morning. Throw those dead flowers away. 
I want to send your grandmother some 
fresh ones.”’ 

“If you’re a-goin’ to send granny some 
tony ones, I'll give these here to the 
kids,” stammered the boy. 

“Oh, if you want them!” 

“*Yes’m, the kids ’ll like ’em. They’re 
feared to steal looks at the big men’s 
flowers.” 

“Give these to yourgrandmother. Tell 
her I'm coming to see her Sunday with 
some more. Here is a bouquet for each 
of you.”’ 

Some months later Miss Grace sat at 
her sewing while Jim audibly stumbled 
through a child’s book which had once 
been her delight. ‘Fa-tigue, Jim, not 
fat-i-gue,’’ she corrected. 

“Yes’m,”’ said Jim. Then he put down 
the books to answer a ring at the bell. 

‘Is Miss Rowe in?”’ 

The dressmaker instantly recognized 
the brisk, cheery voice. ‘‘This is the 
much-delayed call, I suppose,” she mur- 
mured. There was not a bit of bitterness 
in her smile. “I am not lonely now.” 

‘“*Miss Rowe, I shall confess immediately 
that I first determined to call on you be- 
cause I wanted to be kind,’ began Mrs. 
Evans, ‘‘but now I have run away from 


Why 





all engagements because I wanted to 
please myself by coming. How do you 
do, Jimmie Fenton? You see I know you, 
Do you know who I am?” 

“Nobody but Miss Grace can call me 
Jimmie,”’ he calmly stated. 

“Oh, Jimmie, dear!’ reproved his 
friend, ‘Will you not run out now and 
see if those boys are working right?” 

‘*Yes, I knew he was the neighborhood 
plague,” said Mrs. Evans, ‘“‘I know that 
you have made him over into a benefit to 
the community. And I know all about 
what you have been doing for those 
wretched people this summer. No, I 
won’t hush. I want to talk about it. 
You may be able to convert me to your 
ways. Tom Blake worked for my hus- 
band before he was such a drunken sot.” 

‘He is not—”’ 

“We have tried him again,’ compo- 
sedly continued Mrs. Evans, “and of 
course have to listen to your praises. I 
know you are the darling of the horrible 
alley, and the pride of that mean side 
street, and the loving friend to all such. 
Now | want to ask how do you do it?” 

“I don’t do it at all,’ smiled Miss 


Grace. “I was lonesome and so was 
Jimmie. We comforted each other for a 
while. Then we wanted friends and so 


we hunted for some.” 

‘‘And were more successful than Master 
Jim in his first hunting expedition!” 
laughed Mrs, Evans. ‘Although I laugh 
Iam really serious and admiring. How 
your neighbors have exclaimed over your 
flowery visits to the hospital, and your 
bread and tea home receptions, and your 
alley Bible readings. Aren’t you afraid?” 

“I am an old maid and not a pretty one. 
Besides, you would not live close to peo- 
ple who could not be respectable. They 
are more sinfully wretched than wretched- 
ly sinful. Butall of these circumstances of 
my life are nothing to what they signify. 
We are friends, Let me show you.” 

She took off her spectacles and proudly 
showed the gold rims. ‘In some way 
Jimmy found out that those steel rims 
were a sharp thorn to me. I thought I 
had hidden that vanity so well! I had a 
birthday this week. My friends in the 
horrible alley and the mean street gave 
me the gold. It signifies sacrifice, which 
was not a sacrifice because of the love 
that prompted it.’’ 

‘*My dear!’ was all Mrs, Evans said, as 
she wiped away her tears. Then she 
straightened herself. ‘‘By the by,’’ she 
said, ‘your neighbor on the corner wishes 
me to offer you the blossoms on her 
plants that will be benefited by frequent 
cutting. She would like to help that 
much with your work, Isn’t she kind?’ 

‘*Isn’t there some kindness in the offer?” 
quietly asked the dressmaker. “I am 
glad to accept it. But it isn’t my work. 
It is the people and things that come into 
my life, just as the rich and talented peo- 
ple come into yours.” 

‘*At dinners, and teas and receptions,” 
supplemented Mrs. Evans. ‘*My dear, I 
call all that work. Will you share some 
of your friends with me? Do you want 
any of my friends?” 

“IT believe not,’ answered the dress- 
maker, slowly. ‘I haven’t time. Yes, I 
will share, if you wish to be friendly and 
not charitable. Let me show you again.” 
She smiled to herself as she led this 
richly dressed lady to her kitchen window 
and pointed out. It was a sunshiny day. 
The warm blue sky looked down on the 
little garden, where bloomed the chrys- 
anthemums, cosmos, and china-asters. 
Six bright-faced boys were digging up 
weeds, hoeing the soil and watering the 
plants. As many girls were cutting off 
the blossoms and making them into small 
nosegays. Jim moved from one to the 
other to see that each worked as they 
should, “The children and the flowers 
can help each other. Aren’t they dears?” 
said the dressmaker.—Northern Christian 
Advocate. 





MRS. SEWALL IN LONDON. 


Writing from London, July 23, to the 
New Orleans Times-Democrat, Miss Lilian 
Whiting says: 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianap- 
olis, is now in London, having come to 
preside over a congress of women in prep- 
aration for the International Council, to be 
held in London next June. Of this Lady 
Aberdeen is the president and Mrs. Sewall 
the vice-president, but as Lady Aberdeen 
could not be in London at this time, Mrs. 
Sewall came in her place. As is well 
known, Mrs. Sewall is also president of 
the National Council of Women in Amer- 
ica, and she is among the first of the 
younger women who now come to the 
front where Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, 
Julia Ward Howe, and, later, Frances 
Willard, led the way as pioneers in con- 
quering a larger territory for the perfec- 
tion and development of life. Not exclu- 
sively women’s life, for that which affects 
the life of women is of equal moment to 
the life of men. ‘‘Society,” said Kate 
Field, ‘‘should be the best expression of 
humanity. One of these days it will be.” 

That day is already dawning. Mrs. 
Wright Sewall is one of the most scholarly 
and accomplished of American women, 
with the somewhat stately grace that sug- 





gests the life of courts and thrones, and 
which eminently qualifies her to enter 
into the best of the social life of Europe. 
She is a college graduate who has received 
her master’s degree. She is a linguist 
who easily enters into the conversation 
and literature of any of the modern 
tongues of continental Europe, and has 
inspired the greatest admiration in London 
by the tact, ability, and impartiality of her 
presiding at this council and by her bril- 
liancy as a speaker. Mrs. Wright Sewall 
is the subject of a charming sketch in 
The Queen, which is further enriched with 
her portrait, and the most beautiful social 
life opens to her here on every side. The 
International Council of Women stands 
broadly for equal pay and equal work, and 
for deliberations on education, political 
problems, dress, art and literature. Re- 
garding dress, it stands for a higher stand- 
ard of taste. “The line of beauty is not 
necessarily marked with a thread of gold,” 
says Mrs. Sewall, “but taste and beauty 
we must always have.” The older ‘‘dress 
reforms” always failed—and deserved to 
ao > COENNES they were inconceivably 
ugly. 





BICYCLING AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. 


MH 4 
Len, LADAKH, INDIA, JuLy 3, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have nothing to say as regards Persia, 
or China. In these lands Mrs, Mclllrath 
has done more than I have, and no doubt 
has braved many difficulties, as a woman 
must that makes the tour du monde with 
cycle. But India, | am sure I have ex- 
ploited more thoroughly. 

In reference to one or two points spoken 
of by E. J. W. in connection with their 
Melllrath journey, I think twenty-seven 
railway bridges spanning wide Indian 
rivers a most astounding number to pass 
over with bicycle in a day. In several 
days’ trips of seventy to eighty miles each, 
we “stepped from tie to tie, trundling our 
wheels on the track,”’ only across three 
or four such bridges at most. To cross 
twenty-seven such, even in India, ina day, 
would indicate extraordinary powers of 
locomotion, a run of several hundred miles 
being a foregone conclusion. Worse, how- 
ever, than crossing on railway bridges or 
baskets any of the great northern rivers, 
is standing before the half-mile- wide 
Krishna in the South, making up your 
mind, while taking off shoes and stock- 
ings, as to what point you will attack in 
its unknown quantity. 

Judging from the time Mrs. MclIllrath 
was seen in Delhi, just one year from April 
when we were there, I fear E. J. W. is 
mistaken about the passing through India 
“during the hot season followed by the 
rainy seasons.”” At the rate they were 
travelling, passing twenty-seven railway 
bridges a day, they must have passed 
north out of India long before the begin- 
ning of the summer monsoon, which is in 
June. We slower travellers cycled into 
Kashmir a good five weeks before the 
rains. 

It is not at all surprising that the na- 
tives pelted the Mclllraths in China. 
Seven years ago, when we visited every 
part of Italy and Sicily on cycles, the 
gamins of Calabria greeted us daily with 
mud and stones. Even as late as 1895, in 
Catalonia, we were hard put to it to get 
out of one village without being hurt by 
large stones. But stones are not half so 
much to be dreaded as the gleaming 
knives that threatened us amid the 
Murcians of South Spain, and near Fin- 
gad, the Algerian Pompeii in the Aures 
Mountains. (See ‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia” and “Algerian Memo- 
ries.”’) 

But, as I have repeatedly said in English, 
Indian, and German papers, we are not 
“around-the-world tourists,’’ although I 
do not for a moment doubt such trips are 
in some ways of much interest to those 
who make them. But to as only one way 


A Good Builder 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience 











The Prinoilple Involved is Plainly of 
Universal Application. 


Acarefal builder labors first to secure 
a solid foundation. No superstructure, 
however beautiful, is safe without this. 
So it is in building up health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla builds upon a solid founda- 
tion by purifying, enriching and vitaliz- 
ing the blood. Read this: 

“* My blood was impuro, I was weak and 
work was a burden. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I now have more 
color in my face. I can eat and sleep well 
and can attend to my household duties 
with pleasure. I have gained in flesh and 
have a healthy look.’”” Mrs. ALFRED A. 
HOWARD, 105 Summer 8t., Taunton, Mass. 


Hood’s *sar 


parilla 
Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


cure liver ills; easy 20 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. 250. 
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of travel commends itself, and that is to 
seek out awheel or afoot the things that 
interest us. Adventure we never court, 
but in the out-of-the-way corners we are 
often in, it cannot but be met with. 

In India there are many subjects to in- 
terest any intelligent person, but certainly 
two of its strongest points are its archi- 
tecture and its snows. In the former you 
have the history of the various races 
which have passed over its plains and 
mountains, so to speak, before you in 
book form, so wonderful are the facts to 
be gathered from their sculptures. And 
in its mountain-chains you have nature 
spread before you on a plan never to be 
dreamed of in Switzerland, Tyrol, the 
Caucasus, or even in our own great west- 
ern mountain land. To get a partial idea 
of all this, two years will barely suffice. 

We are leaving to-morrow for the Kar- 
dong, Sasseer and Karakoram passes, all 
from seventeen to eighteen thousand feet 
high. Yaks are used for transport of 
luggage over these passes, the rarified 
air proving often too much for ponies, and 
causing them to go mad. I am getting 
some interesting facts about the Ladakhi 
women and Moravian missions, which I 





es 


hope later, if time allows, to submit to 
the Woman’s JoURNAL. 

As I write, a Tibetan postman hands 
into my tent the JourNAL, bright mis- 
sive from my own New England. Through 
the kindness of the Vazia Sahib of Leh, 
our mail is to follow us for two weeks by 
coolie, so you see the Woman’s JouRNAL 
is taking a long summer journey, in this 
direction at least, to the border of Eastern 
Turkestan. 

Fanny BuLLocKk WORKMAN, 





INTERVENTION JUSTIFIED. 


Intervention by the United States in 
Cuba was long ago known to be justified. 
The testimony of Senator Proctor was 
convincing to that effect. So was that of 
the United States consuls. So were the 
boasts and admissions of Weyler, the 
Butcher. So was the proof that the Maine 
was maliciously destroyed through Span- 
ish treachery. There has from the outset 
been no doubt in any judicious and impar- 
tial mind that the United States was fully 
justified in intervening, or that any other 
nation in our place would have intervened 
far sooner than we did. 
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The Woman’s Journal 


The Woman’s Newspaper of America. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVERY MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 





While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 





special reforms, the WoMAN's JOURNAL gathers the News from Aut fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
Women’s Work and ORGANIZATIONS, needs the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
The WomaAn’s JOURNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 
suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the field. Woman suffrage 
constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota. 
Increased attention will be given in the WomaAn’s JourNAL during the year 
to women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women coéperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 


AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 1898 ARE: 


Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women’s Clubs, as follows: 

‘*Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

“The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,’’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*Women and the Single Tax,”” by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

‘Prison Reform,’’ by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

‘Summer Camps for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

‘*Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,’’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 

‘*Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

‘‘Women as Factory Inspectors,’’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 
Inspector. 

rcCare of Dependent Children,’’ by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

‘‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,” by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

‘*Equal Suffrage in Colorado,’”’ by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, President Woman’s Club of 
Denver. 

“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willard. 

‘Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘Destruction of Birds,’’ by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. 

REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of women during 
the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 

Judge John Hooker. 

Biographical Sketches entitled 

‘‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,’’ 
will include as subjects: 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

Articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. : 

The Art Museum.—Associated Charities.—The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergarten for the Blind. —North End Mission.—The Edu:zational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping.—The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 
Gymnasium.—The Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


Hon, John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies ° . : , ° P ° ° ° ‘ ‘ $ .05 
Six months ° ‘ ° ‘ ° ° . . e ‘ . 1,25 
One year . 2.50 


Half price to libraries and reading-rooms. $1.50 to ministers. 
CLUB RATES. 
One renewal and one new subscriber, one year in advance, $4.00. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 


Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 
Six subscribers con pean in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., Woman's Club or person, getting up a 
CLUB of twenty-five new s*:bscribers to the ‘You 4Nn’s JOURNAL at special club rate of 


$1.50 each. 
$20.00 IN CASH. 

SPECIAL PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Every new subscriber who 
sends $2.50 in advance will receive the WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, and may choose 
a8 premium one of the following three books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. ConKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Sample copies of the WomANn’s JoURNAL free on application. 

To new subscribers on trial, three months, for 25 cents. : 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the Woman’s JOURNAL, each 
containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two-cent 
Stamps. v 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. Letters qoumaiuing remittances should be addressed to the office of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





But now, in the very act of intervention, 
additional vindication of its justice comes 
to hand in indubitable proof of the tyr- 
anny and iniquity of the Spanish adminis- 
tration in Cuba. A military commission 
has been investigating the condition of 
the prison of Santiago, and the records of 
the prisoners confined there. It has dis- 
closed such a state of affairs as has not 
been known in any land professing civili- 
zation since Gladstone exposed the hor- 
rors of Bomba’s dungeons, some half a 
century ago. The plain statements of the 
commission’s findings sound like stories 
of the Bastile. Men and women were in- 
discriminately herded together in the 
same cells. Some merely suspected of 
petty misdemeanors were kept there for 
years awaiting trial. The records of 
charges against some had long been lost, 
and the jailers had forgotten why they 
were imprisoned, yet they were kept there 
year after year. One, accused of bigamy, 
had been in prison since 1892, untried. 
Another, convicted of a petty theft, for 
which six months was the extreme legal 
penalty, was arbitrarily sentenced to four- 
teen years’ imprisonment. Some were 
found whose terms had long ago expired, 
but who were kept in prison just because 
the officers were unwilling or too negli- 
gent to look up the date and set them 
free. 

In such manner has “justice’’ been ad- 
ministered in Cuba. If such was the case 
in Santiago, what more hideous horrors 
have not prevailed in Havana itself? If 
such has been the administration of civil 
justice by the courts, of what arbitrary 
despotism have not the military author:- 
ties been guilty, and in what orgies of dis- 
honesty and crime have other depart- 
ments of government not indulged? Truly 
the cup of Spanish iniquity was filled to 
overflowing, and it was high time for it 
to be turned, with strong and inexorable 
hand, from the lips of a shocked and 
nauseated world to the lips of Spain her- 
self.— New York Tribune. 
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WOMEN STREET CAR CONDUCTORS. 


The management of the Electric Street 
Railway of Chillicothe, O., found that a 
great many people were riding on their 
cars without dropping the requisite nickel 
in the slot, so they decided that conduc- 
tors were needed. The management of 
the road also found that the earnings 
would not justify employing men at the 
salaries in vogue. In this dilemma some 
genius suggested that young women be 
employed. An advertisement was in- 
serted in a local paper, offering four dol- 
lars a week. There were over a hundred 
applicants, one even writing from far- 
off Denver. Seven were selected, were 
put to work, and thirteen are giving the 
best of satisfaction, and have increased 
the earnings of the company thirty per 
cent. 

The young women themselves are more 
than pleased with their positions. They 
are on duty only about nine hours a 
day, and have one day’s vacation every 
week, They have found the work health- 
ful and pleasant, with nothing about it 
to offend any one’s sense of modesty or 
propriety. They have adopted a neat 
uniform, and mean to hold on to their 
positions as long as they can. 
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THE WAR AT HOME. 





“Are there any greater hardships than 
those endured by our brave boys at the 
front?’’ asked the speaker. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,”’ replied the de- 
mure little woman in the back of the hall, 
says the Chicago Post. ‘‘Were you ever 
in a house where four boys between ten 
and sixteen caught the martial spirit, 
mounted guard eight times a day and 
made it a point to charge on the cook at 
least twice. Did you ever note the en- 
thusiasm with which four boys can enter 
into the spirit of military operations and 
patrol the front of the house insisting 
npon the countersign when callers ar- 
rive?”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ broke in the speaker, ‘‘I as- 
sure you I—” 

‘Did you ever come home from a shop- 
ping tour,” she persisted, ‘‘and find the 
baby in the guard-house, yelling itself 
hoarse, while four boys held a council of 
war to decide whether it should be shot 
or hung?” 

‘*As I was about to say, madam—”’ 

**Did you ever return from a short call 
at a neighbor’s to find the front door bar- 
ricaded and gimlet holes bored in the 
hard-wood panels in order that the ap- 
proach of the enemy might be easily de- 
tected?” 

‘*Madam, I concede—”’ 

“Did you ever have your front porch 
mined, and the mine exploded just as you 
were welcoming a maiden aunt who is 
expected to leave you quite a little money, 
even though it is well known that she has 
an antipathy for children and never has 
quite forgiven you for having so many?” 

“There can be no question—”’ 





WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCO 


“ Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 


classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
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“Did you ever have a new sheet torn up 
to make hospital bandages and three 
yards of colored silk cut up into signal 
flags? Did you ever have a flower garden 
ruined because it was deemed necessary 
to throw up fortification where the flow- 
ers happened to be? Did you ever have a 
whole new clothesline cut up into short 
pieces that could be used to securely bind 
prisoners of war? Did you ever have your 
barn carried by assault, one of your horses 
so frightened that it was four days before 
it was safe to drive him, and your coach- 
man tripped up and thrown down a flight 
of stairs because he foolishly attempted 
to check the invading force? Did you 
ever—”’ 

‘*Madam,”’ broke in the speaker at last, 
“I never did. If I had I wouldn’t have 
spoken as I did. I now publicly concede 
that the sufferings in the field really 
amount to nothing compared with what 
this war has brought upon some of those 
who have remained at home.’” 








No region offers such inducements to 
the tourist, the sportsman of the health- 
seeker as the Adirondacks. Call at 260 
Washington Street, Boston, for full in- 
formation. 
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Ir you have been sick you will find 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the best medicine you 
can take to give you appetite and strength 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘“‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Saeeage in Wyoming. 

oe Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ~_ B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
ree. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Witow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to n Woman Suffrage, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman pearees and Municipal Reform, 
by =! B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
e Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 

tone. 

Cygesition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alicé Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Established 1780. 
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The oldest ducational dical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
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Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 


in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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of Pennsylvania. 
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St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The t 
tions—many of them of the cepectally well loved 
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HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS IN SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA. 


Atthe Annual Meeting of the Central 
and Est of England Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, held at the Westminster Town 
Hall, July 15, the Lady Frances Balfour 
in the chair, Hon. J. A.Cockburn (Agent- 
General for South Australia) said: 

All are now agreed as to the justice of 
Women's Suffrage. The only question is 
how will it work in practice? Au ounce 
ot experience is worth a ten of theory. 
As until a few weeks ago | was a member 
of a Parliament elected by the votes vf 
both men and women, I will give you my 
pennyweight of experience on the sub- 

ect. 

' Formerly, the women of South Austra- 
lia were, in common with criminals, lu- 
natics, and minors, debarred from the 
exercise of the franchise. Now they are 
placed on an absolute equality with their 
brothers, husbands, and sons, and have 
exercised the tranchise during the last 
four years with the approval of the entire 
community, They have voted at general 
elections for both Houses of Parliament, 
and have just taken an equal share in de- 
ciding one of the most important of 
political issues—the question of Aus- 
tralian Federation. 

The fact that women are entitled to 
vote is now viewed with general satisfac- 
tion, and nv one would aavocate a re- 
turn to the oldsystem. ‘The opposition— 
for vpposition of sume kind there always 
is to every reform—has completely dis- 
appeared. Last mail, one of oup inti- 
mate friends, who was against the re- 
form, wrote to my wife to say how much 
she regretted not having registered in 
time to record her vote in favor of the 
new federal constitution. Former oppo- 
nents, you will often find, eventually be- 
comeyour warmest supporters. Once over- 
come the vis inertiae of existing condi- 
tions, and those whv were once hostile 
will come forward to congratulate you, 
and will even, in some cases, declare that 
they have all along been quietly on your 
side. 

What as to the result of the emancipa- 
tion of women? The intluence of women 
has. we have found, quietly pervaded the 
realm of politics. All the great forces of 
nature are gentle in their operation. The 
change that has taken place is a very 
great one; it is nothing less than doub- 
ling the power of the franchise; yet this 
peaceful revolution has been effected 
without the slightest disturbance. As a 
rnle families vote together. Not that the 
women vote under the dictation of the 
men of the family. 1 think that the 
common sense and good judgment of the 
women have influenced the opinion of 
their husbands as often as the other 
way. But as a rule the husbands and 
wives vote together. 

One result of the women’s vote has 
been greater attention to social, sanitary, 
domestic, and industrial legislation. We 
have observed that the cause of temper- 
ance has received an accession of strength, 
for women are naturally anxious that as 
few snares as possible should be set for 
the feet of those who are near and dear to 
them. Anything that affects the gen- 
eral health of the community now re- 
ceives great attention. The influence of 
women in politics has thus been in the 
direction of moral and physical soundness 
for the whole people. A greater stress 
has also been laid on questions of inher- 
itance; for our laws.in this respect are 
not yet quite fair to women. Industrial 
questions, such as factory legislation, 
have received increased attention. Noth- 
ing sudden has been done, but we have 
been able to trace the influence for gvod 
of women throughout the political atmos- 
phere. 

A few words as to the manner in which 
the reform was carried into effect: Thir- 
teen years ago the matter was first brought 
forward in Parliament. A resolution in 
favor of the franchise was moved by Dr. 
Stirling, a professor in our university, 
and so convincing were his arguments 
that never since then has a single voice 
been raised against the absolute justice 
of theclaim. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. I voted in the affirmative 
on that occasion, and have similarly 
voted in every division on the subject 
since, and I am proud to say I was the 
minister in charge of the Bill when it be- 
came law. The next session after the 
passing of the resolution, a Bill was in- 
troduced, but it did not gain the abso- 
lute majority required before an amend- 
ment of the constitution can become 
law. For several succeeding years Bills 
were brought in by private members, but 
it is very difficult fora private member 
to get a Bill of this importance through 
both Houses of Parliament. Somebody 
always wants to adjourn the debate for 
further information on the subject, and 
so the session passes by. 

In 1893 the Bill was brought in as a 
Government measure by the Kingston 
Government, and the following year our 
efforts were crowned with success, and 
women’s suffrage has become established 
as the law of the land. 

New Zealand passed the measure some 
years before. The rest of Australia will 
not be far behind us. The women of 
Victoria do not like to feel that they have 
not what the women of South Australia 
possess. Every influenceis being brought 
to bear in that colony, and a measure 
has twice been carried through the 
House of Assembly. New South Wales 
is also viewing the reform with favor, 
and the day is not far distant when all 
the Australian colonies will have joined 
hands in this respect. 

When first proposed in South Austra- 
lia, there were certain limitations to the 
measure. No married woman was to 
have a vote. But we thought it was un- 
fair to offer a woman any advantage by 
becoming a widow. A second limitation 








was that the voter must be over twenty- 
five years of age; but we thought it cruel 
to require a declaration of age, and we 
felt that what was needed was a wide 
measure of justice for the whole sex. In 
South Australia the Electoral Act has be- 
come blind to the question of sex, and the 
conditions of registration and voting are 
the same for all adults. The refining in- 
fluence of women has made itself felt in 
this sphere as in every other; they have 
elevated the whole realm of politics with- 
out themselves losing a jot of their innate 

urity. ‘‘No poorer they, but richer we,”’ 
by their addition to the Electoral Roll. 
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ONE ADULT—ONE VOTE IN QUEENSLAND 


Toronto, CAN., AvG. 19, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The People’s Newspaper, of June 17, 
published at Rockhampton, in the British 
Colony of Queensland, Australia, contains 
an account’ of the proceedings at the 
‘Labor-in-Politics’’ Convention of the 
Labor party in Queensland at Brisbane. 
A new platform was adopted, the first 
plank of which is “One Adult, One Vote.” 
Last year it was “One Man, One Vote.” 

ROBERT Tyson, 
>a 


A WHITE WOMAN IN AFRICA. 











Capt. Alan Boisragon, Commandant of 
the Niger Coast Protectorate Force, and 
one of the only two survivors of tbe 
Benin massacre, gives in a recently pub- 
lished volume an interesting account of a 
white woman who has done an incalcu- 
lable amount of good in Africa. He says: 

“The killing of twins is another insane 
custom that seems to have been in force 
for centuries, but which is also being 
stopped all over the Protectorate. The 
usual thing was, when a woman gave 
birth to twins, for the babies to be killed, 
or thrown into the bush to die, and the 
unfortunate mother to be driven away, 
never allowed to come near any town or 
village, and most probably to die of 
starvation in the bush. The house in 
which the twins were born, and every- 
thing in it, was destroyed, and the father 
had to pay sacrifices of sheep and fowls 
by way of purifying the village again. 
After that he could take another wife, 
but could never have his former wife 
back, or even see her again. Now, vil- 
lages, called twin villages, have been 
made in several places, where the unfor- 
tunate mothers can go and live, while the 
babies are saved and brought up by some- 
one else. 

‘*By far the best work in this line has 
been done by a Miss Slessor, one of the 
lady missionaries from the Scotch mis- 
sion at Old Calabar. She has settled her- 
self in a district called Okyon, some way 
inland from the Old Calabar River, of 
which district she is virtually queen, as 
in it her word is law, and the natives, who 
adore her, do nothing without consulting 
her. She has taught herself to speak the 
language of the country as well as any 
native, and knows far more about the 
history and relationship of all the differ- 
ent chiefs in that part of the world than 
any one of the natives themselves. She has 
got such a hold over the people that all 
killing of twins and such like evil customs 
have been absolutely stopped. When 
twins are born, ‘Ma,’ as Miss Slessor is 
called by her people, is at once sent for. 
By washing the house and all its con- 
tents herself, she is considered to have 
repurified it, and is allowed to save the 
woman, and take the twins back to her 
own house—a house, by the way, that she 
has more or less built with her own 
hands. All this she has done entirely by 
herself in a very large district where, not 
many years ago, there was nothing but 
disorder and trouble. However, these 
things are nearly all things of the past, 
so far as the Government of the Protec- 
torate has been able to reach, and the 
natives are beginning to understand 
that it is better to live under law and 
order than in the old days when might 
was right. 

‘Besides the various consular courts at 
the different established vice-consulates, 
native courts have been established over all 
the lower part of the Protectorate, presided 
over by the chiefs themselves. In fact, 
life altogether in the Protectorate has 
changed entirely in the last six years. 
In olden days the traders, who were, with 
the missionaries, the sole white inhabit- 
ants of the rivers, used to live in hulks 
moored near the banks of the river. Now 
both traders and officials live in comfort- 
able wooden houses, and instead of the 
hard drinking carousals that one hears of 
in the past, every river has its cricket and 
tennis club.” 

Miss Mary Kingsley says, in her ‘*Trav- 
els in West Africa” (p. 74): 

“Most of my time was spent paddling 
about the river and the forest round Duke 
Town and Creek Town; but I made a 
point, in this visit to Calabar, of going up 
river to see Miss Slessor at Okyon, and 
she allowed me to stay with her, giving 
me invaluable help in the matter of 
fetish, and some of the pleasantest days 
in my life. This very wonderful lady has 








been eighteen years in Calabar, for the 


last six or seven living entirely alone, as 
far as white folks go, in a clearing in the 
forest, near to one of the principal vil- 
lages of the Okyon district, and ruling as 
a veritable white chief over the entire dis- 
trict. Her great abilities, both physical 
and intellectual, have given her among 
the savage tribe a unique position, and 
won her—from white and black who know 
her—a profound esteem. Her knowledge 
of the native, his language, his ways of 
thought, his diseases, his difficulties, and 
all that is his, is extraordinary, and the 
amount of good she bas done no man can 
fully estimate. Okyon, when she went 
there alone—living in the native houses 
while she built with the assistance of the 
natives her present house—was a district 
regarded with fear by the Duke and Creek 
Town natives, and practically unknown 
to Europeans. It was given, as most of 
the surrounding districts still are, to kill- 
ing at funerals, ordeal by poison, and per- 
petual internecine wars. Many of these 
evil customs she has stamped out, and 
Okyon rarely gives trouble to its normal 
rulers, the Consuls in Old Calabar, and 
trade passes freely through it down to 
the seaports. 

‘This instance of what one white can 
do would give many important lessons in 
West Coast administration and develop- 
ment, only the sort of man Miss Slessor 
represents is rare. There are but few 
who have the same power of resisting the 
malarial climate apd of acquiring the 
language and an insight into the negro 
mind, so perbaps after all it is no great 
wonder that Miss Slessor stands alone, as 
she certainly does.” 
-_-- 


NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION OF 
EN’S CLUBS. 


New Beprorp, Avu@. 26, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was held 
Aug. 11, at Newport, R. I., by invitation 
of the Newport Woman’s League. 

The Northeastern Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs is composed of clubs among 
Afro-Americans, one of which (the Wo- 
man’s Era Club of Boston,) is a member 
of the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The meeting was made especially de- 
lightful by the presence of Mrs. Victoria 
Earle Mathews, from New York; Mrs. J. 
St. P. Ruffin, from Boston; Mrs. Booker 
T. Washington, from Tuskegee, Ala., and 
Mrs. Alice D. Carey from Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Allen, president of 
the entertaining club, made the address 
of welcome. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Carter, secretary of 
the Federation, gave an outline of the 
organization now completing its second 
year. Beginning with six clubs, the New 
England Federation has grown steadily 
until it embraces twenty clubs, eleven 
having joined during the past year. 
Through the efforts of these clubs there 
has been established in New England a 
Day Nursery, a Home for the Aged, a 
Mission School, a Girl’s Sewing Guild, 
and other philanthropic work. 

The following subjects among others 
were discussed: ‘‘The Result of Women’s 
Clubs among Afro-Americans,’’ What can 
we do to advance the industrial interests 
of our women and children?” ‘The 
Moral Influence of Quiet Manners in 
Public Places.”’ 

The object of the Federation is well 
defined in the words of Frances E. W. 
Harper, “To save from ignorance and vice 
the poorest, humblest child; to make our 
age the fairest one on which the sun has 
shone.”’ 

After some deliberation, it was decided 
that the organization should hereafter be 
known as ‘‘The Northeastern Federation 
of Women’s Clubs.”’ L. C. CARTER. 








WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Six years ago, the women of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., urged the nomination of 
Mrs. Jennie C, Crays for member of the 
city School Board. Mrs. Crays is now the 
president of the board, and her term is 
drawing to a close. 

Several meetings of committees repre- 
senting important bodies of women, have 
been held in the past few weeks to con- 
sider the question of a woman on the 
School Board. These committee meetings 
showed that these women were very much 
concerned that Mrs. Crays should be re- 
elected, and they were not only ready, but 
eager to do anything in their power to 
accomplish this end. 

The Minneapolis Journal says: 

They are leaders of a powerful follow- 
ing who may be expected to indorse the 
action of the committee which they ap- 
pointed and authorized to act, and the 
vigorous support given Mrs. Crays by 
these women, is significant of an element 
of public opinion which commands re- 
spect. 

In order to feel the public pulse alittle 
more generally in regard to the present 
attitude of women on the school question, 
the Journal a few days ago, sent out a 
series of questions to a considerable num- 
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ber of women representing different walks 
in life, and widely varied upinions. The 
opinions expressed were prompt and de- 
cisive, and while differing in detail, all 
agree upon the real and strong interest 
felt by the women in school management 
and the desire to be represented on the 
School Board by at least one member of 
their own sex. 

The Journal published replies from a 
number of well-known women. Mrs. 
Robert Pratt writes: 

I am strongly in favor of women mem- 
bers of the School Board, and I regard our 
present representative as so efficient that 
I think she should certainly be returned. 
A map of her capabilities would undoubt- 
edly be so engrossed in business as to be 
unable to devote the time and energy to 
the affairs of the Board which she has 
given during her term of office. We want 
to take no backward steps in connection 
with our fine educational system, and to 
lose our woman representative on the 
board would appear in that light. I am 
willing to work myself to keep a woman 
there, and think many others feel as I do. 

Mrs. Pratt voices the general sentiment 
of Minneapolis. For want of sufficient 
funds, the Minneapolis school board has 
worked under great difficulties during the 
past year, and it is gratifying to find the 
administration of a woman president so 
generally sustained by her townswomen. 

In speaking of the death of Miss Anne 
J. Davies, who has been a member for the 
last ten years of the School Board of Liv- 
erpool, England, the Daily Post of that 
city says: 

Miss Davies was one of the most efficient 
members of the School Board, and evinced 
in her School Board work qualities such 
as few persons in such a position, either 
men or women, prove possessed of. In a 
curious combination she had strong deter- 
mination, firm opinions, calm, considerate 
judgment, and a phenomenal assiduity in 
details. Her conduct as a member of the 
School Board has won for her from the be- 
ginning to the end of her long service un- 
qualified admiration. It was always al- 
lowed that if circumstances otherwise had 
been favorable to such a course, Miss Davies 
would have been an admirable president of 
the Board. She has worked very hard, 
indeed, through her life, for the cause of 





education. She has left her mark upon it 
in Liverpool, in characters which we may 
hope will be indelible. 

Thus the testimony comes from two 
great cities,—one American, and one Eng- 
lish,—to the invaluable service of women 


on School Boards. F. M. A. 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEVADA. 


With the August number, the Nevada 
Citizen, which has been published month- 
ly at Reno, by Mrs. Frances A. Williamson 
and Miss Mary L. Williamson, is discon- 
tinued. The editors in their ‘good hy” 
say: 

It is pardonable egotism to assert that 
we have done more campaigning and mis- 
sionary work with less means and in less 
time than any other State in the suffrage 
union. Let us continue on these lines 
with unflagging zeal, and prove that 
though weare few in number we are great 
in resolve. Those who are enlisted in our 
ranks are but a small proportion of those 
who would enlist if free to follow their 
own convictions, Those who really be- 
lieve they have all the rights they want 
are but the favored few, so summing up 
the facts of the case on its merits,we have 
a majority with us, and if the Legislature 
of ’99 does not vote favorably on the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, there is 
a Legislature yet to come that will be just 
enough, and brave enough, to bury its 
political animosities and personal preju- 
dices in its patriotism. 


The Citizen has done good work, and 
the Woman’s JourNnaAL will miss its 
budget of suffrage news from far-off Ne- 
vada. 

It has been decided by the Executive 
Committee of the Nevada State Associa- 
tion that, owing to the dullness of the 
times, the war excitement, and the State 
election, to postpone the fourth annual 
convention, which should be held in Sep- 
tember or October, till January or Febru- 
ary, 1899. The Executive Committee also 
recommends that persons interested in 
the suffrage movement pay their per 
capita dues of 25 cents to their local 
league before November 30th, and where 
no local league exists, send said amount 
direct to the State treasurer, Mrs. K. A. 
Martin, Gardnerville, Douglas County, 
Nevada. 








CasiLE SquakrE.— For the coming 
week’s attraction at the Castle Square 
Theatre the management has selected one 
of the best of Henry J. Byron's comedies, 
**Partners for Life,’”’ which has held its 
favor with American and English audi- 
ences for over a quarter of a century. 
The play has a most interesting and 
amusing plot, dealing largely with the 
embarassing love affairs of Tom Gilroy, a 
young London barrister. The cast in- 
cludes several leading actors. 

This play ends the production of the 
summer season at the Castle Square The- 
atre, a season that has been one un- 
broken success, and has proved a source 
of keen enjoyment to thousands. There 
will be no interruption in the attractions 
at the house, as the fall and winter sea- 
son will open with the great play, ‘‘Led 
Astray,”’ on Monday, September 5. 














Rocky Mountain 





Limite 





New Fast Flyer, Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Manitou. 


“GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 








Entire New Equipment—Library Buffet Smokers, Chair Cars, Pullman 


Sleepers and improved Dining Cars. 


Wide Vestibule Train through- 


out, built expressly for this service. 


Best Train Between 


CHICAGO and COLORADO. 











Leaves Chicago 4.50 P.M. Arrives at Denver and Colorado Springs 


8.00 P. M. the following day. 


Only One Night on the Road. 





Handsome Descriptive Book, “MANITOU AND THE MOUNTAINS,” 
sent free on application. 


Address : 
Or 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., C. R. I. & P. R’y, CHICAGO 
I. L. LOOMIS, N. E. P-A.,-206 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS: 





— 



























For sale by all Dry and 
Fancy Goods Stores. 


JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 


SELLING AGENTS, 

87 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Dont take anything that 

they say is “just as good ”’ 
as Cutter’s 









Cutter’s Crochet and Art Silks in 
all the latest tints and colors. 
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